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Preface 



NO Harvard man will take this book 
seriously. It deals solely with the 
doings of a few extremists, and, there- 
fore, others should not regard it as a 
faithful presentation of Harvard undergraduate 
life. 

However, many of the episodes here recorded 
actually occurred, and the men — in the early 
'OO's— who belonged to The Cult may find 
herein something to bring up happy re- 
collections of a time when college days offered 
a most inviting field for the development of 
the dilettante, who, it has been aptly said, is a 
lazy fellow who studies how to do little and 
appear wise. 

College days can never grow old, and it is 
reasonable to presume that just such another 
organization without form or name may be found 
emplojdng latter-day fads and foibles as sub- 
jects for incidental entertainment, and whole- 
some, if indeed, non-productive discussions. 

To the men who, on one occasion, at least* 
wore the purple rose, and to their successors, this 
book is modestly tendered with the hope that it 
may perpetuate the memory of The Cult of the 
Purple Rose. 
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Denholm's Purple Tea 



IF you had ever seen his calling card which 
was of the thinnest kind of calendered 
stock, you would infer that Mr. Lu- 
cian Denholm was an ultra fashionable 
man. You should have no doubt of it had you 
ever glanced into his rooms at Cambridge. As 
everybody knows, it is only the fashionable set 
of Harvard men who can secure apartments in 
Beck Hall, both on account of the high rentals 
and the exclusiveness that is insisted upon by 
the tenants, and because the owner of a private 
dormitory cannot afford to admit any one who 
might be, in the least, objectionable to those al- 
ready established there. But Denholm had no 
trouble in getting a suite on the first floor when 
it was learned that his father was a bank pres- 
ident in Buffalo, and that he lived on Delawate 
avenue. It was suiBcient to guarantee his 
position and so his lease was duly drawn. 

13 



14 CULT OP THE PURPLE ROSE 

There was a little curiosity about the new 
man and some gossip after he put in appear- 
ance just before the term opened, for college 
men of the exclusive type are not above these 
things even if they appear to disregard every- 
thing. They knew they did not have to like him 
or speak to him for that matter; but, if he were 
the right sort of a chap, he might be worth 
cultivating for, as he was evidently rich he 
could, in all probability, make the Institute and 
the Pudding, always providing they said so. It 
must not be assumed that all men who ever 
live in Beck are Institute and Pudding men ; 
but there is generally a coterie of them who 
pass judgment on the freshmen in the Hall. 
When Denholm came, there were four sopho- 
mores on the Institute and two juniors and one 
senior in the Pudding who resolved them- 
selves into a committee to find out about him. 

They happened to be in the senior's study 
when a cab brought Mr. Denholm and his lug- 
age to the door of Beck. There was a sudden 
rush to the windows on the part of the self -con- 
stituted committee and their first impression 
was not favorable, for Denholm was a delicate 
looking fellow, not more than eighteen, who 
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appeared rather nervous, as if he were taking 
the most important step of his life in entering 
Harvard. Still the upper-classmen were in- 
clined to give "Freshleigh" a chance to get 
settled before they made a careful inves- 
tigation as regards his qualifications for their 
set or their societies. 

That afternoon wagons from the finest furni- 
ture store in Boston delivered a brass bedstead of 
the richest pattern, a handsome desk, bookcases, 
easy chairs, couches and enough other furni- 
ture to equip a house rather than three rooms 
in Beck; and soon there came men to lay 
Turkish rugs and hang tapestries and curtains; 
and in a day or two expressmen brought crates 
of pictures and boxes of books and bric-a-brac 
for the new tenant. 

The fellows had noticed also that Denholm 
seemed to have no end of clothes, no one of 
them having seen him in a suit the second 
time. They wonderfed what kind of a million- 
aire he was, and if they had not condemned 
him too quickly. Besides, the senior said that 
he had caught a glimpse of the interior of his 
rooms which he saw were fitted up elegantly 
and in good taste. A week passed and it was 
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remarked that Denholm attended lectures 
regularly and seemed to be always in at night. 
Ordinarily, this studiousness would have 
marked him as a "grind" at the start, (for it is 
popularly understood that a Harvard man must 
be either a "sport" or a "grind"), but the 
fellows overlooked this on the ground that he 
was new to the business, and were charitable in 
saying that perhaps he had few acquaintances. 
So it was decided that Mr. Senior should drop 
in to see "Freshleigh" and report to the others 

Denholm was uncommonly nervous when he 
found his guest a few evenings later was "Mr. 
Senior, who lives across the hall, you know." 
Still, he asked him in civilly and was put 
considerably at ease when Mr. Senior threw 
himself into an easy chair with the remark: 
"By George, old man, you are fixed up in 
great shape; and what a lot of books you have 
— you must be fond of reading." 

Thisiepened the way for Denholm to say that 
he read a great deal and had come to Harvard 
to study English especially, since his ambi- 
tion was to make a writer of himself. While 
he talked on Mr. Senior had a chance to note 
the richness of the room furnishings and the 
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hundred and one little silver trinkets on Den- 
holm's desk before he said: "You have in- 
tended to be comfortable, evidently, while you 
are doing all this?" 

'' O, yes," replied Denholm, " I expect to 
spend a great deal of my time here and I might 
as well have things right from the beginning." 

Then he offered his guest a cigar from a new 
box and later poured him a cup of sherry from 
a cut glass decanter on the sideboard, but he 
did not smoke himself. This interested Mr. 
Senior and Denholm explained that he never 
used tobacco and seldom took liquor of any 
kind, although he aimed to keep a supply on 
hand for his guests. He did not say, however, 
that his father was an old college man and had 
posted him in this particular. 

'' Let me fill your glass," urged Denholm. 

" Thank you ; the wine is excellent," replied 
his guest. 

He drank the wine and then rose to go. Thus 
ended Mr. Senior's visit to the delicate little 
freshman with bright eyes and small hands 
and such curious ideas. 

One after one the upper-classmen dropped in, 
smoked Denholm's cigars, sampled his sherry 
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and port, and left with about the same story. 
They could not understand him. He seemed 
to be all right ; at least, he knew how to enter- 
tain and he had offered in one or two instances 
to make a rarebit or a cup of chocolate ; yet, 
because he was so delicate and so nervously 
constructed they could not determine whether 
he had the elements of a *' true sport " or not. 
One advanced the theorv that he was em- 
barrassed in the presence of upper-classmen, as 
if some one had cautioned him not to be too 
fresh ; another said that he entertained like a 
debutante and was better fitted for a parlor than 
a college club ; another maintained that he 
would make the greatest " sport " of all, on the 
same principle that still water runs deep ; and 
finally, the senior, with some secret reminis- 
cences of his own transition from a quiet home 
life to that of a Harvard club man, sagely re- 
marked that all Denholm needed was a chance 
and a few tips. In order to reach a definite 
conclusion, Mr. Senior was delegated to sound 
their curious neighbor and on his expressed 
opinions about club life would depend their 
decision, and of course, his own future. 

Lucian Denholm was naturally very keen 
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and realized that these fellows were eager to 
learn if he were qualified to enjoy their friend- 
ship and perhaps, companionship. For this 
reason he was constantly on his guard not to 
say too much, not to appear anxious to keep in 
with them, nor to express any personal desires. 
Consequently, when Mr. Senior asked him if 
he hail tliought of making the Institute or if 
he proposed to try for the Pudding when he 
was a junior, Denholm calmly replied that he 
knew nothing about Harvard societies. Then 
Mr. Senior outlined the ways and means 
whereby a man could pull the wires success- 
fully and make the different societies as he be- 
came eligible to election. Denholm listened 
attentively but expressed no desire to be elected 
although he knew of nothing to prevent him 
accepting an election unless it were that, after 
all, he didn't care much for societies. 

Mr. Senior reported to the coterie how deli- 
cately and how skilfully Denholm had met his 
advances, but the remark that he "didn't care 
much for societies " proved to be his undoing, 
in so far as the younger men saw in it only an 
intended slight. Mr. Senior tried to point out 
that Denholm would be greatly pleased if they 
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took him up and got him in line for the soph- 
omore elections ; but they said that the fresh- 
man had more money than brains and if he 
expected them to push him he would have to 
change his tactics. And so the fellows de- 
cided to keep up his acquaintance, for he did 
liave good wine and a lot of stuff to eat, but 
they would not try to make a '* sport " of him 
unless he wanted to be one. 

Meantime, Denholm was congratulating him- 
self upon successfully disguising his secret 
ambitions and believed that he had made these 
men his friends. From time to time he would 
take one or the other to the theatre or dinner, 
but he always did these things so graciously 
that his guests hardly appreciated his best 
efforts at being a ** sport." They regarded him 
as a very good fellow, but too infernally quiet 
to care about anything save his books and such 
gentle pastimes as theatre-going. They would 
have understood his conservatism better had 
he not said at the outset that " he didn't care 
much for societies." 

Denholm and I were close friends, and be- 
cause I was a year ahead of him and did not 
live in Beck, he told me about his various ex- 
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periences. When the first ten men were elected, 
toward the end of the year, he came over to my 
room one night in a most disheartened condi- 
tion. He was much disappointed that the Beck 
crowd had not got him on the first ten, and was 
even more chagrined because he knew only one 
man of the lot and therefore thought his chances 
were gone. I comforted him as best I could, 
setting forth that he had played the fellows too 
well, or rather had not played them well 
enough, in not letting them understand from 
the start that he was very willing to be one of 
them. 

" I have no doubt you are right," he said, in 
the most melancholy tone, '' but what can I do 
now to show them how seriously they have mis- 
judged me?" 

" Well, " I replied, after a moment's thought, 
" it will take considerable hard work and not a 
few ocular demonstrations to tear away the 
mask you have thrown about yourself, but you 
still have ninety chances and we will try it." 



II 



I VISITED Denholm, in Buffalo, the summer 
following and we planned a dozen schemes to 
overcome the prejudices of the Beck crowd. 
We worked as conscientiously to perfect each 
one, as a master contemplates a check-mate in 
opening a game of chess. We had conquered 
the minor tactics of the game, when, toward the 
end of my visit, he took me to call upon a very 
attractive girl whom he had known from child- 
hood. He had lived on the same block with 
Estelle Courtland and had gone to school with 
her. They had been very good friends and 
companions, if not sweethearts in point of fact. 
But when Denholm entered. Harvard they 
had drifted apart, as it is the most natural thing 
in the world for a college man not to write to 
those whom he knows best in his native place 
because he looks forward to personal recitals 
when he has less to engross his attention. I 
was pleased with Estelle Courtland. She was 
original, vivacious and pretty. She was espec- 
ially attractive when her eyes, flashing beneath 

22 
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their dark brown lashes, lighted her whole 
countenance. She was unconsciously graceful 
and her glorious smile was captivating. Her 
chief charm, however, was a clear, melodious 
voice in whose rich quality I discovered much 
latent power. 

Therefore, I was not as much surprised as 
Denholm when she told us that she was going 
to Boston to study for the stage, notwithstand- 
ing he knew her so much better. I considered 
the proposition purely from a utilitarian point 
of view, while he allowed the element of per- 
sonal knowledge to enter into his judgment. 
He could not see why a girl reared in the lap 
of luxury with a brilliant social future and a 
good income should want to exchange her lot, 
even temporarily, for the life of an opera singer 
with her forty weeks of hard work, travel, excite- 
ment and applause; and practically said as 
much. She laughed lightly at his seriousness 
and begged him not to worry for the present, 
since she was only going to study for the stage 
and had scarcely given the future a thought. 
She had considered, however, the possibility 
of seeing us both very often in Boston and was 
gracious enough to term it her good fortune to 
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have us for advisers* We could not demur and 
accordingly promised to serve her as best we 
could. We also agreed, before bidding her 
good night, not to postpone our first visit un- 
necessarily when we had all gathered in the 
Bay State. 

When Denholm and I reached the sidewalk 
I said: "Lucian, my boy, our game of chess is 
progressing well. By the time we are back at 
Cambridge, I will have the major tactics in 
hand and I think, yes, I am sure we will play 
the queen first." 

"What do you mean?" he asked. 

"Never mind now; I will think it over and 
tell you later. Estelle Courtland is a deucedly 
clever girl — I am awfully glad we went — we 
must see her in Boston." 

"Yes," he assented and wondered how she 
could help him to make the Institute. 

At least two months passed before we 
arranged to call upon Miss Courtland: but in 
that time vacation had come to an end and we 
were well settled in the grooves of another 
year's work. She, too, had come to Boston. 
I had thought out a plan to engage Lucian's 
fair friend in his interest which he had accepted 
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after a fashion, warning me as be did so that 
Miss Courtland had always been reserved and 
rather inclined to accept all social rules as 
infallible. You may easily imagine, therefore, 
the shock which poor Denholm received after 
we were shown in, when you know that instead 
of the delicately perfumed parlor of the ordin- 
ary society girl, he saw a room almost as bare as 
an art student's den in the Latin Quarter. 
And it was furnished much the same. A 
piano, of course, stood out prominently, with 
hundreds of sheets of vocal and instrumental 
music scattered on top in a supreme accom- 
plishment of confusion. There was a music 
rack, to be sure, but it was used only to hold 
some bound volumes and a mandolin on top 
thereof. There were easy chairs enough and a 
couch, almost hidden beneath a profusion of 
sofa pillows, which invited one to take a late 
novel from a near-by table and lounge awhile. 
A little gem from Williams and Everett's and 
a group of girls were the only framed pictures 
in the room, although the walls were hung 
with a few charcoal sketches, and some 
centre-page illustrations from the pictorial 
weeklies; and above the mantel a couple of 
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sabres and a pair of duelling pistols added to 
the artistic effect. Harvard and Yale flags and 
various ribbon trophies were pinned on the 
curtains, while a hideous skull with irridescent 
eyes greeted the visitor from the centre of each 
curtain pole. A hornet nest was suspended 
from the chandelier, as a mute warning not to 
touch any of the papers or letters piled three 
or four inches high on an oak library 
table. A small book-case and a half dozen 
pieces of queer furniture made the place com- 
plete to incompleteness. Yes, and there was a 
wee buffet half hid in the corner and a dainty 
Turkish tabourette with the inevitable Men- 
tor cigarette — and, stranger than all, a rich, 
rippling familiar voice, saying: "Welcome to 
ye abode of ye Bachelor Maid." 

I was greatly pleased to see the tendency of 
Miss Courtland's demeanor, judged by her sur- 
roundings, and by the same token poor Den- 
holm nearly fainted. He managed to ask, how- 
ever, " Why, Estelle, are these your apart- 
ments?" 

" Certainly they are mine ; to whom, pray, 
would they belong?*' she retorted, with a know- 
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ing twinkle in her eye which T fancied to un- 
derstand. 

'^ No offense intended, I assure you, my dear 
Estelle," he stammered, " I was simply dum- 
founded to mark the cliange that has appar- 
ently come over your mode of living, if not 
over the spirit of your di earns — but then of 
course, I forgot you are studying for the stage." 

A merry laugh seemed hardly in keeping 
with the melancholy, almost disconsolate tone 
in which Denholm uttered this last phrase ; 
yet, rude as it may have appeared, Estelle 
Courtland did not try to restmin her mirth, 
but quickly added: "Yes, Lucian, studying 
for the stage does cover a multitude of actions 
which would be harshly criticised by the social 
world — and even by one's intimate friends, if 
done under other circumstances." 

*- Oh, do not think I intended to find faHlt 
with you, Estelle," Denliolm broke in — "I 
was only surprised." 

" It amounts to the same thing," she replied; 
*' you are surprised because I have not the same 
surroundings I had at home ; because I have 
weapons and skulls and flags and other things 
not usually seen on Delaware avenue; because 
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I have dared to set myself up as an independent 
young woman studying for a profession and 
absolutely under no resti-aint. Surely, you 
must admit that I am as free as you boys over 
in Cambridge, and that I am just as seriously a 
student as you ; why, then, should our mode 
of life be so materially different ?" 

*' I have no intention of offering the least 
objection, Estelle, for whatever you have done 
and whatever you may do must needs be beyond 
criticism," he replied; then, making an effort 
to reinstate himself in her good graces, he 
added : " And more than that, since you have 
so ably presented your case, I beg to withdraw 
all expressions of surprise which I may have 
given by either word or glance and ask you to 
forgive me." 

Her answer was another merry laugh and 
these words: " Ah, ha, a tnumph for ye Bach- 
elor Maid!" 

The rest of the evening passed pleasantly 
and Estelle told us her plans and of her 
progress. She set before us some dainty Quality 
chocolates and cordials from Iier wee buffet and 
asked our preference. We left the choice to 
her and she poured three thimbles of Eau-de- 
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vie-de-Dantzic, which she liked because the little 
flakes of gold-leaf were so irresistibly fascinating. 

She passed us her Mentor cigarettes, and to 
my amazement Denholm took one, and with an 
equal amount of nervousness and awkwardness 
proceeded to smoke. Afterward, he confessed 
that he was fearful of results, but he positively 
refused to be outdone by a girl — and he was 
even more disconcerted when she did not smoke, 
but like him, only kept them for her friends. As 
we sipped our cordials Estelle revealed herself a 
very different person from the prim young lady 
I had met a few short weeks before; she told how 
tired she had grown of the hum-drum existence 
prescribed for the society girl; she explained 
how singularly she had been affected by finding 
the girls* in her own school and other girl 
students in the neighborhood unconscious of 
their various points of vantage and their oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a bit of Bohemia while pursuing 
their studies ; and she resolved then and there 
to lead a typical student life — reckless, yet 
dignified; unconventional, yet ideal; soul-in- 
spiring; soul-absorbing; unrestrained; demo- 
cratic; in a word — Bohemian. 

" I must impress you strangely," she added, 
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rather apologetically, "but I am getting used to 
that. The girls thought I was a terror at first, 
but they are ready now to admit that they have 
more fun following my philosophy than they 
had before." 

" How many girls are there in your crowd ?" 
I asked, nonchalantly. 

" Oh, there are ten of us in all, and they will 
dare anything I propose, for you know, they 
call me the ' Commander of the Bachelor 
Maids.' " 

1 was about to make the move which was 
destined to get Denholm into the Institute, and 
he knew it. He paled under my swift glance, 
but nodded assent. Then I asked in a matter- 
of-fact way : " Would it not be jolly for us to 
give a tea some afternoon over in Beck and 
have your Bachelor Maids out in force ? We 
will have no trouble in finding men enough, if 
the crowd is to be judged by their leader. 
Come, what say you ?" 

" Oh, do you really mean it," she exclaimed; 
*' and would it be all right?" 

" Certainly, we mean it," said Denholm, " and 
as teas are given over there every day, I take 
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it to be proper enough; at least, it ought to be 
Bohemian enough to suit you." 

This stroke on Denholm's part not only 
evened up a bit with the young lady who had 
been so hard on him early in the evening, but 
it also determined Estelle's reply, which could 
be none other than : " Then, of course, you 
may count on us any afternoon you appoint." 




Ill 



Just because afternoon teas were as frequent 
in the vicinity of the Harvard Yard as on 
Beacon street or Commonwealth avenue during 
the social season, it became necessary for Den- 
holm and I to put forth our best efforts to give 
a function wliich would be, above all things, 
unique. 

The Vesper services held weekly in the 
College chapel made Thursday afternoons most 
popular for entertaining girls ; and that was 
the reason we decided, at the outset, to select 
some other day. It was easy to omit the cus- 
tomary visit to Memorial Hall during the dinner 
hour when our friends might see seven or eight 
hundred men eating amid a deafening clatter of 
dishes and the kaleidoscopic confusion of eighty 
or ninety negro waiters ; and likewise, to re- 
solve that the museums, the gymnasium and 
the library presented no attractions for the 
erudite gathering that we must needs have. 
The rub came when we sought substitutes for 
these time honored customs which every Har. 
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vaid mail has to go through with at least once 
in his College course, even if it is at the very 
end, when father and mother come with his 
sister and perhaps, another girl, to see him take 
his degree. Obviously, if we excluded all out- 
side attractions, the inside had to be so much 
more inviting. 

This required considerable worry, for it was 
no small matter to get up a little affair which 
would surpass the one recently given in Beck 
to a charming soubrette, who was then with 
DeWolf Hopper. That had been the sensation 
of the hour and was justly celebrated ; indeed, 
it is said that a great crowd of admirers gath- 
ered across the street, hoping to catch a glimpse 
of this same soubrette as she entered her car- 
riage. We did not desire this kind of notoriety, 
but we were anxious to create a good deal of 
gossip among the club fellows, especially at the 
Institute. 

At best, afternoon teas are depressingly 
formal affairs although they are sometimes re- 
lieved by a qualifying adjective; but, after all, 
the primary object of this modification is to 
allow the hostess to dress herself and her par- 
loi's in pink or blue. Therefore, ours had to be 
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unquestionably informal and distinctive. We 
concluded to give a purple tea. No one would 
expect us to dress in purple although the invi- 
tations were issued on royal purple linen, 
written in Denholm's characteristic way. 

The Beck fellows were astonished to receive 
invitations from Denholm anyway, but they 
could hardly understand his audacity in using 
royal purple and his studied informality. One 
note read as follows : 

My dear Mr. Senior, 

It will be awfully good of you to 
come to tea in my rooms on Monday, 
the twelfth of December, at seventeen 
minutes past four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

I am happy to inform you that 
some delightfully clever girls will 
lend a charm to the gathering and I 
am anxious for you to meet them. 
I feel sure that you will not stay 
away when I say that the girls have 
arranged for a little music and may 
do a song and dance. 

Trusting to see you at the ap- 
pointed time, I am, 

Cordially yours, 

LuciAN Denholm. 
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The others read exactly like this save for a 
difference of three to twenty minutes in each 
invitation. This aroused their curiosity n)ore 
than the invitation itself and every one accepted 
forthwith. Denholm was gratified that his 
cleverness had prevented any of those invited 
from giving him the cut direct, and "his whole 
purpose now was to make his tea incredibly 
purple. 

When the twelfth of December was at 
hand the girls came as prearranged just before 
four o'clock. They had removed their wraps 
and were all comfortably seated when the first 
of the fellows arrived. By Denholm's time plan 
each man was received alone and for the 
nonce was a social lion, an arrangement which 
not only facilitated Denholm's work but also 
flattered his guest. The rooms were trimmed 
with smilax and palms and the decorations were 
all in green, for Denholm held that nothing 
was so purple as green save purple. One after 
one the fellows were welcomed into the green 
room, bright with crimson flags and smiling 
faces, to be presented to a bevy of Bachelor 
Maids. The first topic of conveisation was, in 
every instance, the marvellous purple roses 
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worn by the girls and the men were forced by 
their gentle insistence to don one as a bouton- 
ni^re. To be sure, it was the height of folly to 
see this coterie of Beck men and this bevy of 
pretty girls wearing artificial flowei*s of a 
painfully unnatural variety and perfumed with 
a triple extract of white rose. Still, it was a 
part of the tea and Denholm was pleased with 
the effect. 

The tenor soloist of the Varsity Glee Club 
had agreed to sing a duet with one of the 
girls, and that started the musical programme. 
It was a pronounced success and angered well 
for the rest. Another girl sang " Shine On, 
Oh Stars " with much effect. A third read a 
dramatic selection successfully. Then George 
Blackwell sang Harry Eldredge's baritone solo, 
" The Wandering Knight," and he could have 
been heard a block away. Meantime, this 
consumed over half an hour with inter- 
missions and a good-deal-more-than-usual 
amount of conversation, so that when Estelle 
Courtland rose to take the house by storm 
everyone was on compaiatively good terms with 
his neighbor, and ready to agree with him who 
might say that Denholm was the finest fellow 
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in College. No one said this, however, for 
the matchless Miss Courtland stood by the 
piano, while her dark, flashing eyes twinkled 
with subjected delight. All the fellows had 
heard during the hour that she was a Buffalo 
society girl studying for the stage and were 
completely under her spell. Those who 
wondered what she would sing knew that it 
would not be, *' Tell Me With Your Eyes," for 
Beck had heard that sung by the girl who made 
it famous ; they felt sure she would sing noth- 
ing serious because she was in a very different 
mood; they were as much at sea as ever when 
the accompanist ran over a few measures from 
a Strauss waltz and then struck a chord, wait- 
ting for the signal from the girl who presently 
started the then newly sensational ballad: 

** Oh, give us a drink bartender, bartender. 
For we love you as you know ; 
And surely you will oblige us, oblige us, 
With a little diop or so — " 

She could sing no further. The effect was 
electrical. Men and maids sprang to their feet 
and applauded to the echo. She was urged to 
sing it over. The accompanist struck the chords; 
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she pitched the air and all Denholm's quests 
broke down the last barrier of foimality and 
joined in the catchy chorus. 

Naturally, a very happy crowd greeted the 
entrance of the white jacketed waiters, and no 
one was surprised to see them pour glasses of 
sparkling Extra Dry for those who took it with 
their salad. The ice was purple — raspberry 
— and the cakes weie tied with ribbons of the 
same color. Then too, the confections were as 
purple as Page and Shaw could make them and 
finally, the success of the tea was achieved in 
the iiquer. Cr^me de Violet, or as it is some- 
times called — Creme Yvette, would have satis- 
fied an ordinary man who was selecting a Iiquer 
simply for its color; Imt Denholm knew a 
French restaurant in Boston where he could 
get a cordial with an exquisite purple tint and 
a delicate flavor. Accordingly, Casisse de 
Dijonne served with ciacked ice in sherrj- 
glasses, proved to be new to all and conse- 
quently met with unanimous approval. 

So ended the tea. Without doubt it was a 
success. The Beck crowd saw Denholm in an 
entirely different light than ever before, not- 
withstanding he was as retiring and as ner- 
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vously lestless as ever. The girls had proved a 
great attraction, and Estelle Courtland had 
succeeded in mystifying her host more than she 
did his guests, although they did not know it. 
We had made the move in the great chess 
game. The play had done everything we an- 
ticipated for it, and now we had to await de- 
velopments. These developments consisted of 
successive counter-attacks and manoeuvres, 
which might be more readily recognized as the 
opinions and voices of the several members of 
the Institute. 

Still, we were not faint of heart. Every- 
thing was on our side. We had startled the 
on-lookers with a sensational play, brilliant, 
daring, novel and almost reckless. It would 
be fatal if it had been carried too far. It would 
win if its unique character attracted more 
favorable comment than adverse criticism. 
There could be no doubt that a certain amount 
of gossip would find ready ears, but the effect 
of this talk and the ultimate result no one 
could foresee. 

We had taken the chances and I had re- 
viewed the situation a hundred times since the 
scheme was put into operation. Now, when it 
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was all over and Deiiholm was thanking the 
girls for coming, I could not refrain from con- 
sidering the chances again. One moment, I 
feared we had overstepped the bounds in the 
tout ensemble; at another, I saw only success 
and Denholm's election in recognition of his 
originality. I was standing apart from tlie 
group. The lights and shadows of the future 
passed rapidly before my fervid imagination. 
I saw in fancy, my friend held up to the 
severest ridicule by these fellows because he 
had acted upon my advice. It was like a 
terrible nightmare. My responsibility in the 
matter was intensified to the highest degree. 
I realized the great wrong I might have done 
him. My brain seemed to whirl in the sus- 
pense of the moment. Then the scene changed; 
and I saw Denholm smiling as he held out his 
hand to thank me for doing that for him which 
had made him my friend for life. Ah, that 
was a dream worth having. That was a re- 
ward for all this mental suffering. That was 
the inspiration which made me, at that instant, 
want to shout : " Victory," in the very faces 
of the departing club-men. 

But I did not ; for a sweet, laughing familiar 
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voice brought me quickly back from dreaming 
into the conscious presence of that charming 
girl. And these are the words Estelle Court- 
land whispered in my ear as she hastened to 
join the rest : '* I hope you will not think I was 
too gay, this afternoon I 
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IV 



We had much satisfaction in observing with 
what eagerness even passing acquaintances 
sought to congratulate Denholm upon his social 
triumph. They had heaid of ^^that odd affair 
in Beck" and were curious to know more about 
it. Those who did know by virtue of their 
presence were loath to cheapen its character by 
divulging inside facts; while those who did not 
know continued to circulate such stories as they 
had heard, until the composite gossip was past 
recognition as a report of the purple tea. 

We were more seriously interested in the 
result as regards the Institute and looked 
forward to the next meeting. It was a stormy 
one; but the excitement was not caused, as 
might be supposed, by the consideration of 
Denholm's name. The seventh ten had been 
elected and they met to exercise the chief 
privilege of membership, namely, to elect the 
next ten men. Every fellow wanted to get his 
friends in, for the chances were narrowing 
down; and so with a determination to win 
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to-uight or never, these men, realizing the long 
struggle ahead, began to ballot cautiously for 
the eighth ten of the Institute of 1770. For 
three hours the fun was fast and furious while 
six men were being chosen. Four places only 
remained to be filled and no one intended to 
break the dead-lock until he was sure of safely 
landing his own candidate. Finally, there was 
a break and as the result of a compact three 
more men went in on as many ballots. Choos- 
ing nine men in six hours was slow enough 
work but the succeeding ballot hardly indicated 
an early decision on the last man, especially as 
there was no chance for barter or compromise. 
It was long past midnight when the deadlock 
became hopelsss. The election of the last man 
was to all intent the most important thing in 
the world. No solution to the difficulty could 
be offered, and finally, after several ballots came 
up with the same tallies as were shown before, 
four of the fellows who espoused the cause of 
different candidates, paired off and retired long 
enough to bring in mattresses and prepared to 
make a night of it. Others followed the lead 
and in another hour the place looked like the 
interior of a Turkish bath house. Meantime, 
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on motion, a new ballot was had from time to 
time, and the tellers performed their duties 
faithfully. Yet, there was no change in the 
result. All night long the balloting continued 
and men were roused from their slumbers to 
demonstrate again their loyalty to the candi- 
dates who happened to be their friends. 

This all-night session is historical, and any 
member of the Institute, past or present, will 
tell you that it was at once the most picturesque 
event and the most trying ordeal that the mem- 
bers of the society ever participated in. And, 
notwithstanding all this, morning dawned and 
the last man of the eighth ten had not been 
chosen. 

The pairing system was once more called 
into service, to allow the members to breakfast 
and tiike a few minutes to freshen up for the 
day's siege, which, at the outset, promised to be 
as long as the Siege of Troy. 

The morning was consumed by continued bal- 
loting and the members, to a man, cut lectures 
with religious devotions to their friends and 
their society. Indeed, who in that company 
would presume to set a lecture above the choice 
of the eightieth man on the Institute of 1770 I 
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Or, for that matter, what member of the faculty, 
who had enjoyed the honor in undergraduate 
days, would be so lacking in sympathy and loyal- 
ty as to remonstrate with any man who could 
show the heroic scars upon his arm, if the true 
reason for his absence were frankly stated? 
Not one ! 

The exact number of ballots taken up to 
noon of the second day had been lost by all, 
unless it were the tellers, and no one cared, 
save that the result was pei*sistently the same. 
What was to be done ? The problem was more 
difficult than the election of a United States 
Senator from Delaware ; and to the men there 
it was of infinitely more consequence. Hunger 
and fatigue were the only compromising ele- 
ments which entered into the situation, and no 
doubt served to avert a crisis in the affairs of 
the Institute. About 2 o'clock the men became 
restless and impatient for an end to the strain, 
and were in a mood to accept any plausible 
avenue which might release them from thral- 
dom. 

At last the chairman asked if anybody knew 
Lucian Denholra. No one was personally ac- 
quainted with him although all had lieard 
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several fellows talking about his purple tea, 
and it was generally underetood that the Heek 
crowd liad accepted invitations. 

"Well," said the chairman, "if those fellows 
went to his tea he must be all right; and if he 
belongs to the Beck crowd, we can make no 
mistake if we settle this matter by taking liim 
in. None of us can be offended since no one 
knows him [)ersonall3% and it seems clear that 
we cannot elect one of our friends. I am fully 
aware that this is an unusual proceeding, but I 
would rather take the chance of his being a good 
choice than to stay here twelve hours longer to 
determine our choice. Come, fellows, what do 
you say? " 

They said to elect him; and it was done. 

The Beck contingent received the news with 
more annoyance than pleasure, although they 
rushed to congratulate him before stopping to 
satisfy their curiosity as to how it happened. 
They might as well get the credit of being 
instrumental in bringing his election about; and 
even if it did leak out, as such things generally 
do, it was still in their favor to have been among 
the first to rejoice with the lucky individual. 
Denholm replied to their pleasant words with a 
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remarkable cordiality and assured them that he 
was deeply sensible of the honor which had been 
done him. He did not know that the men who 
had chosen him were wondering at that very 
hour if they had made a mistake; and, indeed, 
had he felt that such were the case it was not 
for him to appreciate the distinction less. 

Of course I was very happy over the affaii 
and did not care about the why and wherefore. 
I knew the desperate game had won and 
patiently awaited developments. 

The part of the initiation ceremonies, which 
took place behind closed doors, was beyond my 
ken, but I learned that the men, who elected 
Denholm, insisted that he should give another 
tea and invite the same girls, who had made the 
former one such a brilliant social success. 

Accordingly, preparations were quickly made 
for the forthcoming event. The invitations, 
which were sent out on the following day, were 
simple and informal. Like the pj-evious notes, 
they were written on purple paper; but unlike 
them, contained no unusual phraser. 

The fellows at the Institute were all agog 
with expectancy and nobody tliought of declin- 
ing. On the contrary, the fellows who had 
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been fortunate enough to attend the first recep- 
tion, were besieged with questions. One man 
wanted to know whether the girls were actresses 
in point of fact, and another asked the details 
of their demeanor; a third wondered if theie 
would be wine, and several suggested the possi- 
bilities of a skirt dance in the seclusion of the 
host's apartments. 

But to no avail. The lucky participants in 
the first episode, realizing their advantage, 
twitted their interrogators with unsatisfactory 
recitals, touched in many instances with a lib- 
eral imaginative coloring, until the anxiety 
over Denholm's second tea became insatiable 
and the latest member of the Institute became 
the hero of the hour. 

At last the time arrived for the tea, which 
was destined to be even more of a surprise than 
its predecessor. Estelle Courtland came with 
her bevy of bachelor maids, and of course, be- 
came at once the centre of attraction. The 
rooms were decorated elaborately with Harvard 
flags and American Beauties, and as the guests 
arrived one after another, they divined that 
Denholm's second tea was to be a crimson 
affair. Some of them were a trifle disappointed 
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since they had looked for a purple tea; but 
nevertheless, the same girls were there and 
many of the former guests. Estelle Courtland 
wore a wonderful afternoon creation of rich 
black crepon, and her beauty was richly set off 
by an immense corsage bouquet of American 
Beauties. The other girls were becomingly 
attired in appropriate afternoon toilettes and to 
a superficial observer, nothing out of the 
ordinary could be anticipated from their 
appearance. 

The tea progressed as such affairs do, evenly 
and without incident. The service was all 
that could be desired, and the various little 
niceties of the confectioner's art brought the 
affair to a natural close. 

About this time, Miss Courtland was asked 
to sing, and a hum of expectancy spread through 
the gathering. As once before, this beautiful 
girl stood beside the grand piano, smiling and 
radiant with a consciousness that a new triumph 
awaited her and her art. The accompanist 
played the introduction, and then she sang with 
all the technique of an accomplished singer, the 
gem from Maritana, which runs : 
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Scenes that are brightest 

May charm awhile, 
Hearte which are lightest 

And eyes that smile ; 
Yet o'er them above us, 

Tho' nature beam. 
With none to love us 

How sad they seem. 

A burst of applause followed this brilliant 
achievement and many of the fellows rushed 
forward to offer their congratulations. They 
poured compliments into her ear and assured 
her that she was destined to make her mark on 
the stage. One fellow promised to send her a 
great floral offering the night she made her 
d6but, and others swore their fealty and looked 
forward to repeated opportunities to worship at 
her shrine. 

Finally, one man said: " My dear Miss Court- 
land, you surely possess a most wonderful voice 
and one which is destined to make you fore- 
most among American singers. I am anxious 
to be among the first to participate in your 
formal triumph. Will you not be good enough 
to tell me when you propose to make your 
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d^but, so that I may take a small part in that 
auspicious occasion?" 

" Really, you quite overwhelm me," replied 
Miss Courtland, " and I trust that you will not 
be disappointed when I say that I never 
seriously anticipated going on the stage. To 
be sure, I have been studying music with that 
end in view nominally; but it has been solely 
for my own pleasure and satisfaction. I doubt 
not that you are justified in thinking it strange 
that one should study for the stage with such 
idle reasons; but it is nevertheless true." 

"What's that, what's that?" broke in a 
chorus of voices from men who had overheard 
what she said. " Not going on the stage? " 

"No," said Miss Courtland, "I have made 
two public appearances recently. At one, I 
was surrounded by purple flowers — rather a 
curious background was it not? — and to-day 
the scene is brightened with the most exquisite 
flowers that grow. This, I take it, will be my 
last public appearance, although I may add that 
if I do ever appear in public again, the decora- 
tions will be white." 

*' Oh, indeed, indeed, " cried a dozen of the 
fellows nearest to her; " then we must offer our 
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further congratulations to you to-day, and also 
to you, Denholm, " and in an instant, both were 
surrounded by an admiring group of friends. 

" I am sorry, very sorry, my good friends, 
that I have to dispel this fond illusion in 
reference to me, " said Denholm; '* but, however 
disappointing such a confession is to me, I 
must in justice to my friend" — and here he made 
a gesture toward me — "inform you that he is the 
lucky fellow." 
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The Cult of the Purple 

Rose 

IT was after midnight when DeLancy in- 
vited us to his rooms in Holworthy to help 
him eat a light lunch. He is a charmingly 
original fellow, and we knew that an hour 
could not be spent more pleasantly than with 
him, and we accepted ; besides, we were the 
least bit hungry. 

When we had gone upstairs and thrown our- 
selves with reckless abandon in the easy chairs, 
DeLancy said something which made us laugh, 
and told us to make ourselves comfortable and 
to smoke cigarettes. 

He retired to an ante-room to prepare the in- 
formal feast, so we thought, and we were par- 
ticular to talk about everything — except the 
forthcoming lunch. 

He returned shortly, clad — mirabile dictu — in 
a linen suit which was a faint echo of the 
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summer, and would have been decidedly but of 
place in any one but DeLancy, — he was nothing 
if not odd. "What shall I get for you fellows 
to eat?" he asked with a slightly bored air, 
which is now quite the thing, for you know a 
man should always act extremely tired and dis- 
gusted when he entertains. The effect is mar- 
vellous, inasmuch as his guests seek to entertain 
him. 

"Oh, bring out anything," said Howard; "it is 
not aesthetic to be particular!" Lucius How- 
ard was a tall fellow who smiled seraphically at 
times, particularly after he had indulged his 
fancy in an epigram; at other times he was wont 
to look as if he might write verses of a sombre 
tone. 

He smiled now, and said to a spectacled 
philosophic fellow, who wasn't so philosophic 
after all, "Nothing is so expected as expecta- 
tion I" and then sank among the cushions to think 
of something better. 

Meantime, Denholm and Henderson were 
quietly waiting for Eddie DeLancy to complete 
his table setting, which wasn't especially ar- 
duous, since six plates and six rather good-sized 
glasses were already placed upon a dainty 
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oriental tea-table that stood in the centre of the 
study; in fine, it was just a little to the right, so 
that the light from the single gas burner of an 
odd hammered-iron chandelier would be direct- 
ly above it. Howard had remarked the fact 
in summing up the appearance of the room: 
"Nothing is so ideally perfect as irregularity." 

Eddie DeLancy belonged to the most original 
set at Harvard, and his study was one that 
could have belonged only to a very erudite 
man. There was a grand piano over against 
the wall, with Grieg's "Pier Gynt Suite " open 
on the rack. On top lay Chopin and Mozart 
and the Harvard Song Book, together with a 
few pieces in manuscript. 

On the wall were pictures hung with incon- 
gruity, for beside a large photograph of St. 
John's Cathedral was a nude from the Salon; 
and there was a group of college editors hanging 
between a pen imitation of one of Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley's drawings and a picture of Phillips 
Brooks. 

In a cosey nook, made by a fish net and 
some ribbons, was a small wood carving, and on 
the mantel stood a statuette of Apollo Belve- 
dere, surrounded by queerlynshaped pipes, daily 
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themes and glasses which alternately held beer 
and dust. 

And on a side table was a silver card receiver 
loaded with small bits of paper and cards and 
letters, to say nothing of an inviting box of 
cigarettes, and there was a prayer book partly 
hidden by a rumpled copy of the Harvard 
Orimion. 

In another part of the room stood a desk, 
unique in design but clumsy in appearance, 
littered with books and papers, which nearly 
hid from view a quaint little inkstand. Before 
this desk was a low seat fashioned after an 
organ stool, whose chief virtues are found in its 
uncomfortable hardness and its usefulness in 
wearing out one's trousers. 

This bench-like stool was wheeled around 
beside the little tea table, and DeLancy 
proceeded to carve a chicken for his guests. 
There were pickles, olives, a chunk of cheese 
left from the last rarebit, a portion of hard 
French bread, and a goodly number of full 
bottles of beer. 

"Ah!" said Henderson, in his rich, deep 
voice, which, being distinctive was therefore 
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original: ^^It is pleasant to lounge and eat 
when one is really hungry." 

" Oh, how awfully commonplace, " put in 
Denholm, making his first remark for the 
evening; and Howard added slyly: "Nothing 
is so beautiful as hunger when one is not 
famished. " He smiled serenely as he took a 
large mouthful of chicken sandwich, religiously 
striving to be unconventional. 

"Help yourselves to beer, fellows; it is 
delightfully odd to have to ask you to drink, " 
said DeLancy, with the self-conscious air of 
genius. 

The spectacled-philosophic fellow, who wasn't 
so philosophic after all, declined chicken but 
took an olive and a bottle of beer, and then 
asked with a serio-comic seriousness: " What do 
you fellows think of ' The Green Carnation?' " 

" Oh! " exclaimed every one, anxious to ex- 
press his opinion, witty or otherwise, before the 
rest. 

" Now, one at a time, fellows," said Hobson, 
the philosophic, beer-drinking, olive-eating 
fellow. "You first, Eddie; you are the host." 

" Ah-er-oh !" he replied, in an effort to show 
that he was going to be bright spontaneously. 
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" Ah-er ! I think it is a wicked little book. " 
And his intonations were so inimitable that we 
all thought it very bright. 

Then Warren Hendei-son, he of that musical, 
deep voice, remarked, with dignity which could 
not be affected: "I consider it a mass of 
brilliant sayings which one is sure to tire of; 
it is painfully artificial. " 

And Denholm who had time to think up 
what his criticism would be, followed with: 
"It is verily the most modern of modern books; 
so modem, indeed, that its very modernity 
makes one regret that he is modern." 

This effort was loudly applauded, and every- 
body took more beer, in expectation of Lucius 
Howard's carefully- chosen phrases. "You ex- 
pect me to make an epigram," said Howard, 
with that bland smile which never fails to win 
attention, "but, as I said earlier to-night, 
nothing is so unexpected as expectation, and I 
have to report that I felt that it was necessary 
to my spirit of originality not to read *The 
Green Carnation.' Therefore, I do not think 
about it at all." 

Before we could remonstrate with Howard 
three fellows came in to pay early morning 
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calls — a custom which will have to be given 
up, I fear, because it is becoming too common- 
place. 

"Ah! " exclaimed Eddie, addressing one of 
the new comers, "we are so glad you have 
come ; we have longed for your epigrams and 
bright things. We have been talking about 
*The Green Carnation;' what have you to say 
about it? " 

"Well," said Egbert Barnaby, the one ad- 
dressed, "let me remove my coat and light a 
cigarette, then I shall try to be brilliant for 
you," — and the other two fellows joined me in 
being artistically non-committal by saying 
nothing. . 

"Oh, how delightful!" said Eddie, his 
cheeks glowing like a girl's with anticipated 
joy. " Won't you have some l)eer? I know it 
tre» bourgeois^ but it's all we have ; and it's so 
original to make the best of what one has, just 
as if it were one's ideal." 

" No, thank you ; thank you, no I " and all 
breathed easier, knowing that the bright things 
were yet to come. 

" Won't drink ! how delightfully sacrificing I 
One should hardly think you would have to 
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stop drink for the sake of Art!" exclaimed 
Howard, smiling more divinely than before be- 
cause his eyes now sparkled brightly. 

*' Now, fellows," said Barnaby, rather deliber- 
ately, " you see I have stopped drinking because 
I am in love. Through this I have made a 
discovery, namely, that when we so frequently 
hear that a man is intoxicated because he is in 
love, it is all wrong. The true solution is, that 
nothing is more intoxicating than temperance." 

" Oh, how very novel ! " said Eddie ; " your 
ideas and discoveries are always so refreshing." 

"But what do you think of *The Green 
Carnation ? ' " asked Henderson, who had be- 
come temporary leader, as Hobson was inter- 
ested more in his cup than in the rather too 
philosophic discussion of modern art. 

"Well, let me see," he replied. "'The 
Green Carnation ! ' Oh, yes ; I have read it, 
and, if I remember rightly, I wrote on the last 
page: 

The Green Carnation — 'tis absinthe 

In far more ways than one ; 
It makes me long for cr6me de menthe — 

My last debauch is done ! 
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" Admirable, indeed ! " said Henderson, in his 
deep voice, after the burst of applause. 

Howard then blurted out this proposition: 
" I say, fellows, let us form a new club, to be 
known as * The Cult of the Purple Rose.' What 
do you say ? " 

Lucian Denholm, the tall, slender man with 
a pensive face, who was really brilliant and 
therefore said little, was now the first to speak, 
because the name had been suggested by his 
Purple Tea. He was enthusiastic in favor of 
the scheme, and said he was complimented by 
the recognition of his efforts to be original. 
Then he outlined his plan. 

" Oh, it will be simply lovely," he said, " and 
so original! We will all wear purple roses, 
and write on purple linen, — I might say purple 
and fine linen, — use three-cent purple stamps 
instead of the customary twos, and if any of us 
should ever write on white paper, he must 
invariably use purple ink. 

" Besides, we would attract so much atten- 
tion with our purple handkerchiefs and hat 
ribands. It will be so gratifying to hear people 
remark how hideous they are, and we can be as 
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truly happy as the end and aim of art will 
allow. 

"And to carry it further, we can write purple 
verses and purple stories and tell purple lies, 
in lieu of the commonplace white lies. And 
just as it has been shown how lying is a fine 
art, so much the more will purple lying be art. 

" We may even go so far — and, indeed, I 
should strongly advise it — that we take every 
care to decorate our rooms in purple and have 
purple curtains." 

Here Howard sighed, and when he said: 
" After all there is nothing so purple as green 
save purple," we knew that he was thinking 
of his most sesthetically green curtains. Yet he 
was willing to sacrifice them for the Society 
and the interest of art. 

" In fact, I consider this a most valuable 
opportunity for us to show our true colors, 
which may be expressed by the one word — 
Purple." 

"But whom shall we have for officers?" 
asked Henderson, already converted to the 
scheme. 

The philosophical Hobson stopped drinking 
beer long enough to observe: " How dreadfully 
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commonplace to have officers ; let us all be 
officers of equal power, taking turn in buying 
the beer." 

This met with the unqualified indorsement of 
" The Cult of the Purple Rose,"— the latest 
and most original society at Harvard, — although 
Denholm looked a trifle sadder than usual, and 
Henderson remarked how unfortunate that we 
couldn't have purple beer, and then added that 
we could drink from purple glasses. 

Then Barnaby said, "It is all arranged 
except the meetings. Let them likewise 
follow no rule; let them be beautifully irregular. 
If you fellows see a pale, purple light shining 
from my windows, — for we all must have 
purple lamp shades, — why, we'll hold the 
first meeting tomorrow night." 

« What shall the motto of the Cult be ?" 
asked Howard, just before we left, all the beer 
being consumed, and the reply came back as 
with one voice "Pale is thy purple light," — 
the phrase being lifted bodily from one of 
Howard's recent poems in the Advocate. 



Ill 
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The Cult Adopts Rules 

SOME musical attraction in Boston pre- 
vented a meeting of the Cult on the 
night following its organization. In 
fact two or three evenings passed 
before a pale, purple light cast its welcome 
from Barnaby's windows. Some of the fellows 
went over at once and othei's came after the 
theatre. 

When the whole party had come together, 
Bamaby brought out some biscuits and cake 
and apologized for being unable to give them 
anything more substantial. No one seemed to 
care, however, because there was an extra sup- 
ply of beer. 

The conversation had drifted on to the 
drama, and it was fortunate for the plays then 
running in Boston that the session was held 
quietly in Barnaby's rooms. Assuredly, no 
critic who draws big money from any of our 
great papers, could have been more cynical in 
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his comments. Adverse criticism would not 
be an adequate expression to use in regard to 
the savage treatment everybody and everything 
received. Finally, when they had exhausted 
the subject, Henderson inquired how many fel- 
lows had carried out the primary arrangements 
of their organization. 

All had secured the paper, ink and stamps. 
One or two had gotten handkerchiefs and Hob- 
son had gone so far as to get curtains, since he 
needed new ones. Denholm agreed to supply 
all of the members with the roses which were 
left from his memorable tea, and DeLancy said 
he had written a purple poem. 

The first disturbance which threatened the 
life of the Cult occurred when Hobson asked if 
new members could be taken into the society 
whenever it was considered wise. 

"By no means," said Howard, "should we 
convert our organization into a mere political 
hot-bed, like the other societies at Harvard, for 
it can be readily seen that we would degenerate 
to mediocrity." 

" You miss the point," said Denholm, with 
memories of his recent election to the Institute, 
^^ we do want to take in eligible men from time 
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to time, and it is not the election, but the man- 
ner of the election that is objectionable." 

"An election is an election," retorted 
Howard, " anyway you take it and I maintain 
that elections are not conducive to harmony." 

Here DeLancy put in: "Now fellows, we 
must not have any feeling in this matter. 
Harmony in a social club is so unusual a thing 
that we must preserve it at all hazards in the 
Cult. Therefore, I would suggest that we 
submit this matter to arbitration and settle it 
in committee. But before we take any further 
action, I want to say that I think both of my 
friends have taken radical positions. We do 
want good men admitted when deemed advis- 
able, and at the same time we do not want the 
formality of a stated election. What this com- 
mittee should determine is how to get new men 
without electing them formally, and to that end 
I suggest that the committee when appointed 
should be instructed to bring in a code of rules 
which we may accept or reject." 

The committee was appointed by Bamaby, 
who acted as chairman since he paid for the 
beer, and the meeting adjourned. 

DeLancy, Denholm, Howard, Henderson and 
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myself were the unfortunate individuals who 
had to prepare the rules and De Lancy called 
us to meet in his rooms two nights later. 
The others were there when I arrived and 
De Lancy exclaimed: "Why, old man, you're 
looking rather 'Owly' — pretty early in the 
evening for that isn't it? What have you been 
up to ? " 

I had to confess that there had been an all- 
night sitting up in Hobson's room and, to tell 
the truth, I was rather played out. 

" This will never do, " said Howard, who 
evidently had come into the committee meeting 
with his war paint, " you and Hobson will have 
to stop playing poker if the Cult is to make 
any progress. " 

" I cannot see how the dignity or originality 
of the Cult can be afifected," said I, " so long as 
our sittings are not Club affairs." 

"I'll show you," said Henderson, "if you 
will tell me who were there." 

Anxious to learn just how he proposed to do 
this, I replied: 

"There was Charley Taylor, Hobson and his 
room-mate, and nobody else knows a thing 
about it." 



^ 
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" Very good," said he, and paused. Then he 
began again deliberately : " You and Hobson 
are charter members of this organization and 
you owe something to its fair name. This man 
Taylor and Hobson's room-mate may be very 
good fellows, jolly and all that, but you must 
remember that they have not the distinguished 
honor of belonging to the Cult. They see 
Hobson's purple curtains and see his note paper 
lying about and may see other evidences of 
membership at any time. The same is true of 
you. " Now, they also know that you are not 
averse to a quiet game of draw and they will 
reason by deduction that a man like Hobson, 
who has a predilection for the game, and a 
fellow like you whom they know puts up a 
pretty good bluff, would not be identified with 
an organization unless there was a tacit under- 
standing that periodic games would be substi- 
tuted for our regular exercises." 

" I realize before you have called it to my 
attention that my position is purely supposi- 
tional, but I assure you that my observations in 
this world, and when I say this world, I mean 
Harvard life in particular, lead me to the 
opinion that men become jealous of another's 
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good fortune or distinction, unconsciously 
may be, and before they are aware of it, they say 
something, which if written down before them 
would hardly be recognized as their utterances. 

"These fellows, and no matter how good and 
true they are, no matter how intimate they are 
with you, cannot realize that the only aims of 
this society are those of art. Then again the 
testimony of Hobson's room-mate in regard to 
his poker playing propensities Would be credited 
by anybody, and if it gets noised around that 
you are mixed up in his crowd, the reputation 
of the society for morality and artistic good 
order is lost." 

" Perhaps, you are right," I assented and ex- 
pressed my willingness to forego future games 
with outsiders, provided Hobson agreed. 

" This is not a matter which depends on Mr. 
Hobson," he answered promptly. " It must be 
a rule and I shall draft one for the code." 

" Oh, my dear boy," broke in DeLancy, " you 
are letting your enthusiasm run away with you. 
It would be folly to prohibit poker or gambling 
of any kind, for every club has such a rule, 
which is broken with amazing regularity. By 
our first act we would lapse into the common- 
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place. What we must do is to discover some 
uncommon game of chance and designate it 
officially as the Cult's individual dissipation. 
Thus, you see, we would naturally exclude such 
familiar games as poker, vingt^t-un, pitch, et 
cetera." 

Henderson was a little sorry he had left him- 
self open to DeLancy's attack, especially as he 
was fighting Howard's battle, and promptly re- 
signed his claim to the anti-gambling rule. 
Then he called for a settlement of the election 
business and the rest of the code. 

When next a pale purple light gleamed from 
DeLancy's room in Holworthy, it was known 
that the committee was ready to report, and 
consequently there was a full attendance. 

DeLancy called the meeting to order, and 
Hobson, who was a stickler for parliamentary 
procedure, moved that the reading of the 
minutes be dispensed with. Henderson, still 
smarting under DeLancy's attack, supplied the 
information that the Cult could not logically 
keep a record of its proceedings. Hobson was 
squelched for the time being, but I knew he 
would be right in his element when his favorite 
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pastime was eschewed by the by-laws we were 
about to submit. 

I anticipated a certain amount of fun, yet I 
trembled for the future of the Cult. Howard 
and Denholm had fought the membership busi- 
ness out in committee. Henderson and I had 
had a tilt over the gaming clause, and still the 
code was satisfactorily drawn up from our 
standpoint. Would it be accepted or rejected? 
Meantime, DeLancy took particular pains to 
tell the fellows how long it had taken their 
committee to reach a conclusion, and while 
they were agreed on the code as offered, he 
wanted it distinctly understood that it might 
be referred back for revision if it proved in any 
way unsatisfactory. Then he read the report : 
Your committee begs to submit for your 
consideration a 

CODE OF RULES 

intended as the only instrument of government 
for The Cult of the Purple Rose of Harvard 
University. 

I. This society shall be known as The 
Cult of the Purple Rose of Harvard 
University. 
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II. The object of this society shall be 
the advancement of art. 

III. The members of this society shall be : 

(1) Those charter members whose 
names are subscribed to this instrument. 

(2) Any other members of Harvard 
University who shall be admitted as 
hereinafter provided. 

IV. The meetings of this society shall be 
held at any old time in the rooms of any 
member who provides beer and signifies 
it by displaying a pale purple light in 
his window. 

V. The members of this society shall be 
zealous in advancing its cause, by the 
use of purple whenever possible, or as 
may be mutually decided upon at any 
meeting. 
VI. There shall be no elections of new 
members, but each member of the Cult 
will be allowed to introduce at any 
meeting a candidate whom he may con- 
sider eligible, provided each member be 
limited to introducing only one candi- 
date within a month. 

Any candidate shall become a mem- 
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ber after the expiration of one week 
upon signing these articles, provided 
that at the meeting which he attends 
he gives evidence of a deep and pro- 
found interest in the object of the 
Cult, which shall be determined by a 
committee of five to be appointed by 
the chairman of the meeting; and pro- 
vided, also, that said candidate shall 
ask no silly questions about the pro- 
ceedings or give offense to any member 
by any remark about the society, either 
of which shall be considered sufficient 
reason for the non-appointment of the 
committee, it being evident that the 
candidate is not in sympathy with the 
organization. 
VII. There shall be no officers of this 
society, although the host at each 
meeting shall act as chairman, and 
shall have power to appoint committees 
as previously specified and to take any 
other action which may be deemed ad- 
visable at any meeting, by unanimous 
vote. 
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VIII. There shall be no dues although 
subscriptions may be solicited at any 
time for a given purpose. However, 
there shall always be kept a purple bag 
which shall be hung on the chandelier 
at every meeting for voluntary contri- 
butions intended to defray such 
expenses as express charges on the beer 
and for the annual dinners of the 
society. The custodian of this purple 
bag shall be appointed at each meeting 
and the accounts balanced. 
IX. No member shall engage in any game 
of chance except Fan Tan, which is 
hereby approved as the oflScial game of 
the Cult, and one meeting night shall 
be given up to it each month. The 
rules of the game as played by the 
Chinese shall prevail in this club. 
X. This instrument cannot be amended 
or altered in any way after adoption. 
If any member desires to change it at 
any time, he must resign from the Cult 
without delay, for harmony must be 
maintained in order to foster and ad- 
vance the cause of art. 
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Literary Efforts 

AS IN everything else in this world, a 
lull followed the enthusiastic organ- 
ization of the Cult of the Purple 
Rose. No purple light had been 
noticed in the windows of any member, and as 
there was no regular time for meeting, all the 
members did not come together. However, 
about a week after the Cult had adopted its 
rules, Denholm invited Howard, DeLancy 
and myself to his apartments to partake in a 
nocturnal feast of richly layered chocolate cake 
and champagne, he having previously an- 
nounced that he considered the combination 
favorable for literary work. The quartet par- 
took of the cake and wine with the least possible 
formality, and incidentally laughed over the 
puerile generosity of certain members of the 
Polo Club, who had insisted upon Denholm ac- 
cepting three quarts of Duminy the night 
before. It must be explained that the Polo 
Club is an organization made up of very young 
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freshmen, who come to College with plenty of 
money and a controlling ambition to make all 
the societies in sight. Most people fancy that 
the Polo Club is composed of athletes, who are 
devoted to the sport ; but those inside the 
secrets of the body politic of the University 
know that the Polo Club is simply a freshman's 
stepping stone into the Institute of 1770. 

Now, since Denholm had created such a stir 
by his recent entertainments, and on account of 
his election as the eightieth man on the Institute, 
the members of the Polo Club lost no time in 
singling him out as the man who had not only 
achieved greatness, but also had had it thrust 
upon him. 

It was very natural, therefore, that on the 
night before this impromptu meeting in Den- 
holm's apartments, four or five of these Polo 
Club men, who had come away from a hilarious 
meeting of that organization with all the wine 
they could carry internally and externally 
should have forgotten that they did not actually 
know Mr. Denholm of the Sophomore Class, 
and in an effort to be very friendly — as all 
experienced people know is the condition 
which champagne creates — ^insisted that he 
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should accept a quart with the compliments of 
the Polo Club; and despite the fact that Den- 
holm rigidly declined to accept their favor, 
they loaded upon him three quarts of their 
superfluous store, and disappeared. 

Being thus the fortunate possessor of three 
quarts of the Polo Club's Duminy, Denholm 
knew of no better use for his wine than to 
invite two or three of his literary chums, and 
under the potent spell of the divine beverage 
evolve some additions to the literature of the 
world. 

When the quartet had exhausted one bottle, 
Denholm opened the discussion with this 
remark: ** Oh I say fellows, Barnaby has dis- 
covered a new word." 

" Do you mean he has coined a new word?" 
I asked, remembering his clever article in The 
Advocate^ explaining the modern meaning of 
the word *' swipe. " 

" Ob, no indeed," said Denholm, " it is a 
good word but it is seldom used, and Barnaby, 
who, as you all know, spends half of his time 
looking for uncommon words in Webster's in 
order to embellish his editorials in The Advo* 
cate and his articles in The Mojithly^ told me 
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about it yesterday. He said he found it a 
year ago and had been trying to work it in 
ever since. . He has just completed a leading 
editorial for the next Advocate^ in which he 
rings it in just as naturally as if he had not 
been working for a year." 

" Well don't keep us waiting any longer," 
said Howard. " What is the word ?" 

" Crepuscular," said Denholm. 

" How delightful," exclaimed DeLancy. " It 
is an excellent word, and I should say that it 
could be used with awfully good effect if one 
only knew what it meant." 

Here Denholm opened his Webster^s In- 
ternational^ and read: "Pertaining to twilight; 
glimmering; hence, imperfectly clear or lu- 
minous." 

" Yes, " I said complacently; " I thought it 
meant something like that. But it is too bad 
that Bamaby should have the word exclusively. 
Somebody ought to use it at once." 

" I agree with you, " said Denholm. ** I 
propose that we open another bottle and see if 
we cannot write a poem. Now to begin with, 
we must have something obscure, so nobody 
can possibly understand what the poem means." 
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" Oh, that is uuderstood, " said Howard. 
*' It would be fatal if any one could fathom it. 
That is Browning's strong card. Well let us 
get a start," said Howard, who was 
inclined to be practical to the annoyance of his 
more erratic companions. 

"To begin with," said De Lancy, "let us 
write down the word * Crepuscular, ' and then 
we ought to put after Crepuscular, ' Dimness. ' " 

*' Now, what can we write about as partic- 
ularly dim?" inquired Denholm. "Why not 
make the first verse this way: 

* Oh! lamp of crepuscular dimness? ' " 

"That will do," said Howard, who im- 
mediately added a suggestion for the second 
verse, as follows: 

" Thy flame pale white in its slimness. " 

" That will do " said De Lancy, " although it 
must be admitted that it sounds a trifle forced. 
However, let it stand as a starter." 

Now for the third verse, all four of the con- 
spirators got their heads to work to determine 
what they were going to do with the lamp and 
its pale, white, slim flame. 
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I suggested that it was poetical to have a 
light point out things and that lights were 
always used in darkness, and that stars and 
lights and beacons were used to guide people. 
Therefore, I offered a third verse like this: 

" Guide, softly beckon through darkness. '* 

"Now," said Denholm, "it would be very 
commonplace to have a light beckoning an in- 
dividual. Therefore the poem should become 
occult." 

DeLancy agreed with him and said that this 
flame they were deifying should beckon a soul, 
and then the only problem that remained was, 
where it should beckon it from or to. Conse- 
quently, by degrees, the quartet evolved this 
last verse : " My soul in the vista of mystery." 

"Now," said Denholm, "I think that will 
startle a whole lot of people, and I believe we 
cannot improve upon it. Let us read what we 
have written : 

" Oh, lamp of crepuscular dimness. 
Thy flame, pale white in its slimness, 
Guide, softly beckon through darkness 
My soul in the vista of mystery." 
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Having thus settled the first problem of 
writing a poem which would startle the world, 
as we believed, Denholm said that he would 
write a parody on this poem and print it in 
The Lampoon. 

" That would be a capital idea," said De- 
Lancy, " and so original, too. I am quite 
anxious to see the paraphrase that you could 
write on a poem which means absolutely 
nothing." 

" You need not worry about that for a mo- 
ment," said Denholm, with assurance, "for if 
we together were able to produce a poem which 
is meaningless and at the same time occult and 
deep, why should it not be the easiest thing in 
the world to write a paraphrase as meaningless 
as the original? " 

There was one remaining quart of Dum- 
iny, and now that the poem had been written 
and it had been decided that Denholm should 
paraphrase it, Howard proposed that we drink 
the rest of the wine. He followed this propo- 
sition with a statement that he was on the point 
of writing a novel and wanted our assistance. 
Of course every one was willing to hear his 
story, and I assured him that we would gladly 
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help to streDgthen his plot^ provided, of course, 
that his novel was unromantic enough to be 
different from the ordinary, sensational, modern 
novel. 

"You have struck the point exactly," ex- 
claimed Howard, enthusiastically. "I have 
been striving to get a plot, which is so common- 
place that the habitual novel reader will wonder 
why the book was ever written. I do not 
expect to make a cent out of the book. I am 
simply striving for art, and you must all admit 
that risking my reputation as a writer with the 
mass of the people, I shall at least have the in- 
dorsement of the Cult of the Purple Rose, for 
maintaining its doctrine of art for art's sake." 

"Now," said Howard, as he lounged back 
easily and lighted a fresh cigar, " I will give 
you the outline of my story and shall ask you 
to give me your honest criticisms. In the 
first place, my novel will not be intricate, and 
the characters shall be limited to two principal 
ones, and one or two incidental pei'sons, who, 
must needs be introduced simply to say things 
at the right time. The hero shall not be a 
handsome man, nor a rich one. He shall be an 
ordinary individual, with little or no money 
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and few prospects. I have about decided to 
make him a bank clerk." 

" The heroine shall not be young nor pretty. 
In fact, she shall be short and rather fleshy, 
with a nose which has a tendency to turn up, 
and pale, washed out looking eyes. In fact, I 
purpose that she shall be a type of the most 
ordinary kind — an e very-day sort of a girl ; 
bright and interesting to a degree, fairly well 
educated, but not startlingly brilliant. I have 
about concluded that such a character could 
best be portrayed by making her a music 
teacher. 

"Now, the plot which I propose, shall be 
simply a detailed account of their love affair. 
They meet in an ordinary way at church, and 
naturally drift together by reason of the fact 
that he takes her home regularly. They are 
both inclined to be conscientious, straight- 
forward, religious people. They are interesting 
to each other ; but there is at no time any per- 
sistent courtship or exciting developments in 
their relations. In a word then, the story of 
their love affair shall be a refutation of the 
axiom that the course of true love never runs 
smooth. 
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**Now, bj degrees, these two come to realize 
that thej are lovers and gradually begin dis- 
cussing the future. There is no disposition on 
the part of either to marry in haste, and both 
desire to be comfortably situated before they 
are married. 

^^Now, just here, I am a little in doubt as to 
the exact way in which I shall have my hero 
propose. It would be altogether too common- 
place to have him declare his loye in the fashion 
usually related by novelists, and I have been 
studying carefully for something original. As 
I have said before, the hero has never formally 
addressed the woman he proposes to marry, not- 
withstanding they have discussed future plans 
frequently. Therefore, I think it will be a 
surprise if I make my hero write a sonnet and 
send it to her with a card, on the back of 
which shall be written the following strains of 
music, which she, being a music teacher, will 
readily interpret as meaning: 




^^^i 




Qentle flowers in the dew, Bear love from m«, 
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^^Tlie Bonuet idea came in to my head this way: 
You all know Charley Taylor — he is the fel- 
low that plays poker over in Hobson's room 
now and then — and I dare say no one ever 
knew that he wrote a line of verse. I am sure 
that I never suspected it; but the other day he 
came into my room and submitted for my in- 
spection this sonnet, which he said was the first 
thing he had ever done in this line. 

" 'Sonnet. 

Of all Earth's fairest creatures, thou'rt the one 
In whose dear sight my heart in pleasure 

bounds, 
Whose eyes inspire, and voice like music sounds, 
And lends sweet dreams the while its carols 

run. 
Ere you had come, my life had not begun ; 
My daily toil was but the cheerless rounds 
Of dull monotony; but now resounds 
My song of thanks for joy I with thee won. 
And now wliile I am in thy presence, dear, 
The striving world does not exist for me. 
My soul has not a single thought above 
The sweetest thought that thou, my own, art 

here. 
The winds can waft no word from land or sea 
Save this, my heart's own message — Thee I 

love.' 
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" It occurred to me that if this practical, 
unpoetical law student could write a sonnet like 
this, my practical, unpoetical, ordinary bank 
clerk might do the same thing, and therefore, I 
propose to use Charley Taylor's sonnet in the 
connection I have explained, together with the 
music from Faust. 

"Now, the ordinary novelist would take par- 
ticular delight in introducing a very passionate 
and emotional love scene after this unique 
proposition had been accepted, but I have de- 
cided that the heroine shall simply write him a 
brief note of thanks for the sonnet, and while 
expressing her pleasure in knowing that he had 
drifted into verse, remark that it was, of 
course, unnecessary to make any formal decla- 
ration so long as their relations were so well 
understood between them. Such a reception 
for one's first sonnet, to say nothing of the 
strain from Faust, would have disheartened 
most men, but not so with our hero. He as- 
cribes to his future wife much credit for her 
practical and sensible understanding of the ser- 
ious step they both are contemplating. Under 
these conditions the courtship is carried on to 
its natural end, when they are married. 
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^^ Our hero, being a man in moderate circum- 
stances, and his fiancee being a poor woman 
who had experienced the trials of existence in 
that most interesting occupation of diumming 
music into the heads and fingers of refractory 
young persons, neither advocate a church wed- 
ding. Therefore, I shall have them married 
quietly at home and commence housekeeping 
modestly. 

" Now, you fellows seem to be very much 
amused," said Howard, noticing a quizzical 
smile on the faces of his friends; ^^but I assure 
you that I have worked assiduously to make 
this plot absolutely the most uninteresting 
thing in the world." 

"But is this all of your story?" asked DeLancy . 

" By no means," returned Howard. " I have 
simply related the introduction, but if you are 
really anxious to know the conclusion, I can 
sketch it in a few words." 

" Most certainly let us know the finish," said 
Denholm. 

Then Howard took up the thread of his 
story and proceeded: **The first two years of 
their married life was happy and uneventful. 
Our hero continues his daily routine at the 
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bank, and returns to their quiet little home in 
a suburb of the town to find a happy and seem- 
inglj satisfied wife. Howeyer, toward the end 
of the second year, the wife feels that her life 
is not complete and her love for music is not 
satisfied by sitting in her lonely parlor and 
playing over her favorite selections. This leads 
her naturally to gather about her a few neigh- 
bors to form an occasional audience. This 
gathering gradually merges itself into a 
woman's club, devoted to music and literature, 
and from the day of the formation of this club 
can be traced the downfall of this once happy 
family. 

^'The process by which this is to be accomplish- 
ed is simple. As the wife's interest in her club 
increases, her interest in her husband decreases. 
He returns in the evening to find her more ab- 
sorbed in their next mu&icale than in his daily 
achievements or his future. The husband, 
being essentially a home lover, does not take a 
proper interest in his wife's club, and by de- 
grees, an unconscious coldness springs up be- 
tween them. 

*'The next step in the drama comes from the 
woman's ambition to shine among her com- 
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panions. She notices with critical eye the 
superior appointments of her neighbors' houses, 
and begins to long to rival them. Accordingly, 
she proposes to her husband that the furniture 
in the parlor is not what it should he, and that 
the matting should be replaced by a Brussels 
carpet, so that she may feel better when she 
entertains her guests. The husband, anxious 
to please his wife in every reasonable demand, 
agrees to this first extravagance, which is 
followed at once by an imperative demand for 
suitable curtains and other hangings in keep- 
ing with the new furniture. When the parlor 
is entirely refitted, then the wife points out the 
necessity of having the rest of the house 
consistent with it, and thus by degrees, the 
wife's wants increase rapidly, and her husband 
makes every effort to supply them, in the hope 
that he mav return her to her former self. 

" But to no avail. The woman, who was 
before marriage, so essentially practical, has 
now become almost selfish in her demands. 
She feels that there is nothing which her 
husband should not supply, for she argues, if 
he could not give me everything I want, he 
should never have married me. Her philosophy 
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becomes, *It is his lookout and not mine.' 
^^ Matters go on from bad to worse for a year 
or so, and their serene life is interspersed with 
frequent quarrels and dissentions. At last the 
end comes. The bank clerk, who had always 
been a trusted employe, is found to be an 
embezzler, and the woman, whose vain 
ambition had prompted her husband to dis- 
honest deeds, turns on him in his hour of trial 
and sues for a divorce. 

*^ The man is found guilty and sentenced to 
a short term in prison for his crime. The 
woman has no difficulty in securing a divorce 
from a convict, and in the house, surrounded 
by the lavishness which caused her husband's 
downfall, she calmly resumes the teaching of 
music. 

** When the criminal has served his terra, he 
comes out marked for life, and no helping hand 
offers him a position. A few months of 
struggle and hardship, and then the disap- 
pointed man, who had begun life under such 
happy auspices, is found one winter morning 
dead on the streets. The newspapers print a 
story of his career and say that remorse drove 
the ex-convict to suicide. That is the story." 
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" Well," said DeLancy, " I don't see any 
point to that story and fail to see anything 
striking about it." 

" No," said Howard, " its only merit lies in 
the fact that it is a recital of an every-day 
occurrence, and purports to be simply the story 
of one man and one woman." 

" Well," said Denholm, " it is certainly com- 
monplace enough to make a success. But you 
fellows just light another cigar and give me 
fourteen seconds here and I will turn off that 
parody on our poem, and I believe the parody 
will be better than Howard's story." 

Just before the quartet adjourned, Denholm 
read the following verse : 

" Oh, rhyme of indefinite reason. 
Thy truth unfold in due season, 
Hint, if may be without treason 
Thy vast acroatic profundity." 
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The Cult's Publication 

WHEN The Yellow Book was all the 
rage in England, the smart set, 
in the large cities of America, 
promptly followed suit. Nu- 
merous copies of The Yellow Book were bought 
by undergraduates at Harvard, and it is almost 
certain that every member of The Cult of the 
Purple Rose owned the entire series. With 
true devotion to art for art's sake the members 
of the Cult swore by Max Beerbohm and Aubrey 
Beardsley. The poetry of John Davidson, 
notably The Ballad of a Nun^ became the cri- 
terion of excellence, and Alfred Austin, the 
poet laureate, stood in great danger of losing 
his laurels, and our own Bliss Carman and the 
poets of The Advocate and The Monthly were 
compelled to take back seats. 

About this time two ambitious members of 
the junior class determined to publish a period- 
ical, and, after delving back into the centuries 
for a suitable name, they finally put forth The 
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Ohap Book of Cambridge and Chicago. That 
this periodical was an immediate success no one 
can deny, and, as a result, the entire under- 
gmduate body became erratic on the subject of 
serial publications and brochures. The fad was 
not limited to the undergraduates at Harvard 
College, for it spread quickly to Boston, New 
York and Chicago, which always aims to get 
on the band wagon. It was argued in favor of 
these miniature publications that they were 
very handy to read upon the cars and could be 
slipped into one's pocket without bulging. In 
short, the fad became chronic, and scarcely a 
d.y p^^d .hat did not ^«.a. the birth It a 
new publication of this character. Some of 
them survived a month and others lived years, 
but the great majority of them long since 
passed into history. 

The ease with which these little pamphlets 
could be prepared and printed tempted many 
embryo publishers into the business and they 
drew about them not a few capable writers. 
Indeed, some very superior articles appeared in 
them while they lived. Because the majority 
of them sought original lines of literary en- 
deavor The Cult of the Purple Rose, as a 
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whole, followed the development of this fad 
closely. Every day some member would buy 
a new brochure, and a week's collection of new 
issues would be discussed at a meeting of The 
Cult. It is impossible to recall the names of 
all of these pyrotechnic efforts, and it is quite 
unnecessary for the purpose of this chronicle. 
Suffice it to say that the fad became so general 
and the publications so multifarious that The 
Cult of the Purple Rose decided to issue an 
official publication. 

Accordingly, at a meeting in DeLancy's 
rooms, when the subject was brought up, there 
was a long and animated discussion about the 
venture. The paramount issue was the choice 
of a name. It would be ruinous not to have a 
unique and distinctive one which should be at 
once denotative and striking. It was argued 
that so long as the best art lay in the direction 
of impossibilities, that the title should convey 
this idea in a forceful manner. Unfortunately, 
away out in San Francisco a bookseller, with 
Eastern ideas, had issued a pseudo-aesthetic 
serial entitled The Lark^ which achieved a cer- 
tain distinction by reason of a caricature de- 
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signed to impart an intelligible meaning to this 
amusing doggerel : 

The PijRPLB Cow. 

" I never saw a Purple Cow, 
I never hope to see one ; 
But I can tell you anyhow 
I'd rather see than be one." 

Of course, this precluded the use of a title 
which logically and properly belonged to the 
Cult of the Purple Rose. But Howard said 
that it would not be effective to include the 
adjective " purple " in the title and held that 
any other color which was impossible in con- 
junction with a noun would be satisfactory, and 
at the same time, artistically purple. 

Denholm suggested that it would be within 
the purview of The Cult to publish a magazine 
entitled Rejected Manuscript^ and print therein 
only such contributions as other periodicals had 
refused. This proposition was immediately 
turned down because The Cult said it would be 
commonplace to enter into competition with 
other magazines, it being generally admitted 
that a large proportion of accepted manuscripts 
had been repeatedly rejected. Hobson thought 
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The Casket might prove an acceptable title, 
startling, original and repulsive. This was ad- 
mitted, but it was not deemed quite artistic. 
Some one suggested 2%e Green Owl^ and others 
followed with The White Oroeodile^ The Blue 
WhaUy The Purple Elephant^ and The Yellow 
Dog. The color scheme* thus presented was 
variegated in the extreme, but no individual 
title met with general approval. Finally, De- 
Lancy hit the nail upon the head when he 
sang out from the corner that he was of the 
opinion that The Pink Mule would prove 
the most appropriate title that could be found, 
being unique, original, striking and impossible, 
four qualities essential to a successful title for 
an epoch-making publication such as was pro- 
posed. 

The all-important subject having been settled 
for eternity, to the satisfaction of the members, 
Henderson proposed that the publication mod- 
estly announce to the world, in a sub-title, that 
it would be ^^an artistic book of inordinate 
cleverness, containing poems and stories." It 
was agreed that this was fitting and it was so 
ordered. 

Denholm then brought up the question of 
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how often The Pink Mule should be issued. 
Some wanted it to be a monthly, others a quar- 
terly, and one or two thought that an annual 
would be better because of the limited supply. 
This argument left an opening which was 
promptly seized by Barnaby, who, rising in his 
place, formally addressed the meeting: " My 
friends, if you will allow me to offer a sugges- 
tion, I should recommend that there be one and 
only one issue of The Pink Mule. This 
could be limited and the price fixed at five dol- 
lars each. This would be prohibitive except 
in the case of those persons who cultivate the 
expensive habit of gathering first copies. Be- 
sides, it would be out of the usual run to pub- 
lish just one issue without any design of work- 
ing the advertiser or getting subscribers — two 
important features in all publishing ventures. 
In this manner we would truly conform with 
our principles of cultivating art for art's sake. 
In conclusion, I believe that a limited edition, 
printed on hand made deckle edge paper, with 
wide margins and bold, black-faced type would 
not only prove a successful financial enterprise, 
but would also perpetuate the name, object and 
worth of The Cult of the Purple Rose." De- 
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Lancy thought this an excellent idea, and 
Howard moved that it be adopted. On motion 
the selection of the poems and stories which 
were to appear in the forthcoming issue of The 
Pink Mule, was left to a committee of three, 
composed of DeLancy, Denholm and Howard, 
It was the sense of the meeting that the poems 
should not be selected on account of their 
length and used as fillers, after the custom of 
most magazines, but rather that a representa- 
tive offering of poems, preferably sonnets, ron- 
deaux and quatrains, should be printed at the 
very beginning, thereby giving to poetry a cer- 
tain distinction in The Cult's publication. The 
other essential feature determined was that the 
stories should, in the main, be selected because 
they were lacking in verisimilitude. Finally 
it was decided that in order to serve best the 
interest of art and do away with any opportuni- 
ties for hero worship on the part of outsiders 
and self-glorification on the part of the authors, 
that no signatures be allowed. 

The Committee requested all members of 
The Cult to submit at least one poem and one 
story during the following week. In due 
course the Editorial Committee met, passed 
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upon the various contributions, selected the 
majority of poems because they had little merit, 
and chose to print the following stories : 

A Poet Without a Soul^ — '* Accepted because 
it seems rather the skeleton of a powerful novel 
than the complete elaboration of a short story." 

A Material Millennium^ — " Accepted because 
it has a touch of local color, an impossible de- 
velopment and psychological climax/' 

In an Old Horace^ — " Accepted because it is 
unique in character and, particularly, because 
it was included in a volume entitled. Thirteen 
Best Stories Written at Harvard.^' 

The work of The Committee was approved 
by The Cult, and the printer did the rest. The 
cover design of the publication is reproduced 
herewith, and the contents of the first and only 
copy of The Pink Mule follow. 
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LOVE AND LIFE 

Howe'er eternal hope may spring, 

Our life is but a day and night; 
Youth's passion-song the bluebirds sing. 

But death and darkness mark Love's flight. 
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FIFINE 

What can suipass the beauty of a rose 

That's budding? Yet how many men we find 
Who ne'er perceive its charms — for they are 
blind 

To Nature's art, although each one well knows 

Within the humblest garden plot there grows 
A posy rare — indeed, that ev'ry kind 
Of rosebud breathes its fragrance on the 
wind. 

Smiles and soft kisses, blushing as it blows. 

So, sweetly smiles a maid of seventeen, 
Lovely beyond compare in queenly grace 

And charm, who like the rose is only seen 
With careless eyes that look upon her face. 

Hence, soulless, loveless gazers, and give place 
'Tis I, alone,who knows the fair Fifine. 
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WHEN LOVE IS COLD 

When love is cold, faint heart would saj', 
The joys of earth have passed away — 
The sun, the moon, the stai-s, the skies. 
The glory of thy wond'rous eyes 

Have vanished from my life for aye. 

A braver heart would not betray 
Its hope to thy capricious way. 

But answer with impassioned sighs, 
When love is cold. 

So, sweetheart, I must doubt to-day 
The coy reserve thy words portray ; 
Protesting through thy sweet disguise. 
The deathless love that in me lies — 
When love is cold. 
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THE SCHOLAR 

A strange enigma is this life of ours ; 

Childhood we spend in unsubstantial dreams 
Believing ev'ry phantom all it seems. 

Alas, too soon, elapse those happy hours. 

And we awake to test our feeble pow'rs ; 

Fiercely we battle with the blinding gleams 
Of knowledge, glowing with its sun-bright 
beams — 

At last come dirges, tombs and simple flow'rs. 

Great is the thirsting of the soul that yearns 
To know the end of life is liappiness ; 
That naught can be but trutli and godliness ; 

And while he gains by years, sadly he learns. 
Alack, that all is sin and worldliness, 

Still bright and brighter grows the torch that 
burns ! 
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MY LADY SLEEPS 

My lady sleeps — in rich romance. 
The phrase lias stayed a knightly lance, 
Or stilled a host of warriors bold. 
Who, after royst'ring stories told, 
Have, bloodless, sought their rest, perchance, 

But now I swayed her through the dance. 
Full fair as some rare queen of France — 
Her image still my smoke wreaths hold — 

My lady sleeps. 

This morn, in faith, fond dreams enlianee, 
The mem'ry of her witching glance — 
The brokers long have bought and sold. 
While I, belated haste through cold, 

And at her windows look askance 

My lady sleeps. 
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A LOVE'S CREMATION 

Your billets-doux recall that glen 
Where we two plighted troth. And when 
I 8can this stack of notes from you 
I think of rides — and long ones, too; 
Of dances sought by other men, 
You waltzed with me. When zephyrs blew, 
One starlight night, you kissed me, true, 
If these are evidence. I'll read again 
Your billets-doux. 

Engagements, yea, have I been through. 
For I've had sweethearts not a few. 
Since last I heard from Ethelwen — 
Oh, woman's wiles are past the ken 
Of man — Ah, that tire needs, 'tis plain, 
Your billets-doux. • 
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A Poet Without a Soul 

THERE was an irresistible something 
about Percy Wilmot that made him 
popular. No man in his class at 
Harvard had more friends and de- 
served them less, and no one on the Glee Club 
had a better voice than he, which accounted in 
a measure, for his large following. 

Wilmot was not a handsome fellow, but he 
had a magnificent physique and always dressed 
well. His soft hair, which he parted in the 
middle, was slightly curly, and fell gracefully 
over his broad forehead. He was a man who 
attracted attention everywhere, but seldom 
inspired confidence or admiration. 

When he was born his father named him 
Percy, not only because he liked the name, but 
also, because he was very fond of the ballads of 
the celebrated Bishop Percy, and the Beliques 
was among the first books that came under his 
observation. His father was a man of cul- 
tivation and especially devoted to poetry. His 
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one ambition for his son was that he might 
become a poet. He determined early in life to 
give him every advantage to become a brilliant 
man and inspired him to strong endeavor by 
talking freely of his hopes for Percy's future. 
Naturally, the father was delighted when . he 
detected an artistic temperament in the lad, 
who was given the best instruction in vocal 
and instrumental music at an early age ; and 
when he wrote a love-song in his fifteenth year, 
the father rejoiced in the belief that the son of 
his life would actually fulfil his dearest hopes 
and make a name for himself in the world of 
letters. 

Percy's early life was thus surrounded with 
everything his father's aesthetic nature suggest- 
ed for the correct training of the youth. 
When at last he reached the proper age he was 
sent to Harvard College, his father still adher- 
ing to his purpose to give him the best advan- 
tages the country offered. 

Now, Wilmot began his college career aus- 
piciously. He had come up to the University 
from a large preparatory school, where he had 
distinguished himself as a tenor singer, and as 
a writer of creditable verse. He brought with 
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him a following of hero-worahippers, who cared 
little for him personally but flocked around 
his standard assiduouslj'- because they saw in 
him a star for their class reputation. His 
rooms in Quincy Hall, which were on the first 
floor, soon became the headquarters for his old 
schoolmates, who urged him forward for the 
Freshman and Varsity (J lee Clubs and insisted 
that he should send a number of his best poems 
to the various College periodicals. 

Wilmot knew his success would please his 
father, and while he had no particular interest 
in the men who were pushing him, he had a 
certain ambition and was willing to gratify it. 
Accordingly, he tried for the two Glee Clubs 
and was elected to membership. He took this 
as a matter of course, for he had come to realize 
that a good tenor voice was always in demand 
and felt that he was conferiing a favor on the 
clubs by singing with them. He got a poem 
into an early issue of The Advocate and 
followed it with one in The Monthly. So, 
almost before the other ambitious men in his 
class had become used to their new environ- 
ments, Wilmot had become prominent and was 
looked upon as a leader in his class. He ac- 
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cepted the honors with easy grace, and his 
followers said he was modest and retiring 
because he evinced so little enthusiasm. 

Wilmot was a brilliant fellow, it cannot be 
gainsaid, and his verse began to attract atten- 
tion outside the college world. Before he had 
completed his Freshman year, two poems by 
him had been printed in the great magazines, 
and his standing in college took a sudden 
bound. His confreres had always slated him 
for Class Poet on Class Day more than three 
years hence, and consequently Wilmot was 
among the first men elected to the various 
societies as he became eligible. 

Still, Wilmot continued to turn out verse 
and sang with the Glee Clubs and wore his 
honors complacently. No one seemed to 
understand his indifferent nature, and those 
who admired his work were prone to make 
excuses for him because he was a poet. 

But, toward the end of his third year in 
College, his father, who was his best friend and 
also his severest critic, died, and when the 
estate was settled, it developed that there was 
very little left for him, notwithstanding he was 
the sole heir. 
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Having been reared in luxury and led to 
expect a comfortable fortune, young Wilmot 
took the blow seriously. For a time, he thought 
of resigning from college and seeking employ- 
ment. But, after due deliberation, he con- 
cluded that he was only fit for some literary 
work and, therefore, decided to make the best 
of the situation and complete his course by his 
own efforts. He thought he could make con- 
siderable money writing for the magazines and 
resolved to try. 

However, he made no retrenchment in the 
matter of expenditure and continued to live in 
his expensive apartments. He dressed as elab- 
orately as formerly and moved in Boston 
society. The pace he had traveled was ex- 
pensive and now, that his income had dwindled 
to a mere shadow, he was frequently em- 
barrassed for ready money. He had only three 
close friends among all the undergraduates 
who were glad to applaud his work and point 
to his achievements. To be sure, he could 
borrow small sums from thi;se men, but there 
was always the final day of settlement staring 
liim in the face. He became hardened as he 
contemplated the stern situation, and when 
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poem after poem came back from the several 
magazines with those polite printed notes in- 
forming him that they were unavailable, he 
became bitter. He had all the honors his class 
could give him; he had been elected Class 
Poet, and he was determined to keep up the 
fight, and by a strong game of bluff quit the 
University in due course, just as if his father 
had not died. 

There was another side of Percy Wilmot's 
character which few knew anything about. 
As is often the case, a man with an artistic 
temperament is often liable to excesses and 
subtle depravity. Wilmot's three chums knew 
that he gambled considerably, for they did like- 
wise at times, but they never maintained his 
recklessness for they could not afford it. They 
knew he drank freely and that he was fond of 
high-living, for they were his cronies and 
joined him in many a late supper. Being birds 
of a feather, they kept their foibles to them- 
selves and never discussed their small vices 
outside their own circle. 

Wilmot had been running on a very close 
margin for some time and the joint exchequer 
of the four had suffered a severe depletion long 
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before Cliristinas. There wajs no little suprise 
caused, therefore, when Wilmot asked his chums 
to be his guests at the theatre and a wine sup- 
per, just a week before the Christmas holidays. 
Of course the invitation was accepted promptly 
and after the play Wilmot entertained them as 
royally as ever. They had wine in plenty and 
were lingering over the cigars before Wilmot 
offered an explanation of his sudden prosperity. 

" You fellows," he said, " of all the men in 
College know me, and I fancy we know each 
other through and through. I have absolute 
confidence in your integrity, for they do say 
there is honor among rogues, and I have asked 
you here to-night to have a confidential talk. 

'' In the first place, you are aware that I have 
been financially embarrassed for some time, 
and to use a hackneyed phrase, the coils are 
beginning to tighten and I have been seeking 
a7\ outlet. I have canvassed the whole gamut 
of possibilities and find that I am beaten at all 
points. To me there appears to be no honor- 
able avenue of escape, and I have calmly re- 
solved to be dishonorable. No; don't stop me 
— let me go on in my own course, for heaven 
itself could not dissuade me from my present 
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purpose. I want to tell you fellows, because 
no criminal ever lived who did not confide in 
some one. The general rule in criminal an- 
nals is that a woman is chosen for the part, but 
I have elected to tell you, and if either of you 
do not care to hear my story, I will willingly 
release him from the trying position. If you 
would continue to be my friends, you will have 
to own the friendship of a criminal and will 
have to bear my secret. Still, in common with 
my new associates, I shall strive to keep myself 
from being detected and you may depend upon 
me to defend you with my life." 

He paused long enough to hear his friends 
protest their vows of allegiance, and then pro- 
ceeded to unfold his diabolical programme. 

" I wish you fellows would not stare in that 
startled way, for it disturbs the train of my 
thought and annoys me. Just take for granted, 
that the Percy Wilmot you knew has under- 
gone a metamorphosis; that he has made a 
compact with the devil; and is determined to 

reap his reward Two years ago, 

as you know, I fell desperately in love with a 
beautiful girl, here in Boston, whose virtues I 
have never ceased to extol. In truth, it was 
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she who inspired some of my best poems, and I 
have striven to be worthy of her love. By con- 
stant devotion and many attentions, great and 
small, I managed to win her confidence and her 
love. We were engaged shortly before my 
father died and my prospects for a happy life 
were very bright. Like a dastard I have since 
been living a lie and have never told her my 
true condition. Sometimes I think that she 
loves me for myself alone and would be willing 
to share my altered lot. But, by God, she is 
too noble, too sweet and too pure for me to put 
her to the test. Long ago I swore I would 
never ask her to become the wife of a pauper. 
I could not respect myself if I made her life 
one whit less pleasant than it is at this moment; 
and in this you will see just a little of my old 
self. You will know that I have been actuated 
by motives of a higher plane than those which 
will appear on the surface, in the course I shall 
pursue. 

" I love this woman so dearly that I would 
not harm a hair of her head, yet I am going to 
hurt her because I will not tell her why I will 
not marry her, and, moreover, I am never going 
to tell her that I will not marry her. Her 
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father, you know, is a very wealthy broker. 
He loves this girl as his life, and would not see 
her suffer for all his fortune. He has received 
me cordially because he knew my father and 
believes I am a worthv man. He has inter- 
posed no objection to our relations, but on the 
other hand, has been considerate enough to tell 
me that he would be glad to entrust his daugh- 
ter's happiness to my care as soon as I was 
firmly established. Thus the matter stands. 

"Now, you fellows must see to it that he 
learns my true character. You must see him, 
one after the other, and tell him that you ad- 
mire his daughter and respect him too much to 
allow this thing to proceed further. You must 
tell him I am a rou§; that I am the greatest 
whited-sepulchre in College ; that I am totally 
depraved and wholly unworthy of his daughter. 
You must explain that you have taken this 
action voluntarily after discussing it among 
yourselves, and strengthen your testimony by 
saying you are my best friends and have only 
recently come upon my covert devilishness. 

" He will thank you and then take the steps 
I am counting on. He will tell his daughter 
the facts reported and established beyond ques- 
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tion by my three intimates, and then forbid the 
marriage. That noble little woman will defend 
me and pronounce the whole story a base fabri- 
cation. She will take my part against her 
father; she will have the first cross words of 
her life with him ; she will forget her duty as 
a daughter and assert her rights as a woman; 
she will refuse to give me up. No doubt you 
think I am conceited, but I assure you that this 
is what will happen, for this woman is of the 
mettle and disposition to do this very thing. I 
believe nothing on earth could separate us but 
the hellish plot I have made. 

" My part of the game is to follow. I shall 
respond promptly to her summons and will 
deny flatly and stoutly the whole story. I 
shall say I have been slandered and announce 
boldly my intention to make you retract every 
syllable of vilification against my name. Then 
I will fold her, weeping, in my arms, renew my 
vows of eternal love and ask her to be brave 
for my sake. I will uphold her in her re- 
bellion against her father and promise to take 
. her to wife the day following my graduation 
and challenge her father to disinherit her. 
" The next act in this drama will be enacted 
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before I have been able to settle accounts with 
you. As soon as the conference is reported to 
the broker and his daughter defies him and 
tlireatens to leave his house unless he removes 
the barrier he shall have raised between us, my 
prospective father-in-law will send for me. He 
will tell me his conclusions and demand that I 
break the engagement. Naturally, I will resent 
this, and insist upon an explanation. Then he 
will tell me the facts and I will become furious 
with rage. I shall denounce you all as liars, 
and tell him frankly that I propose to marry 
his daughter in spite of hell. When he finds 
me so determined, he will take another coui*se. 
He will say that his daughter is too young to 
marry and that she does not know her own 
mind. He will intimate that I am a clever 
scoundrel who has trifled with her affections. 
Again, I shall take issue with him and dare 
him to say one word more against my char- 
acter, at the risk of finding himself felled on 
the oflBce floor. About this time, he will school 
himself to calmness and plead with me to accede 
to his wishes for liis sake and my own happi- 
ness, but I will tell him that for his daughter's 
happiness I will not, even though it kill him. 
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I will follow 'this with a clear statement that I 
propose to marry his daughter in spite of him 
on the day following my graduation and threaten 
that if he puts a single obstacle in my way, I 
shall hold him personally responsible and would 
kill him but for her and the gallows. He will 
discover that I am resolute and will divine that 
there is but one way to win the battle, and when 
I leave his office he will have a paper bearing 
my signature releasing his daughter from her 
engagement, and stating that at his request I 
will not marry her for at least ten years — 
while I will carefully fold away his cheque for 
$10,000.00 drawn to my order and marked ' In 
full of all claims under contract of even 
date'. 

" This, then, is my plan to regain my finan- 
cial independence at the sacrifice of my honor 
and the woman I love. It has taken a long 
time for me to bring myself to take this step 
against her, but, after reviewing the details of 
the scheme a thousand times, I have concluded 
that I might just as well get $10,000.00 from 
her father for giving her up as not to get it. 
In other words, I should have broken the bonds 
for honor's sake, then, wherefore not break 
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them for dishonor's sake and get a good bank 
account in the bargain ? " 

By the time Wilmot had concluded his 
recital, his three friends were under the hyp- 
notic influence of this daring young scoundrel, 
who had developed his scheme so skilfully that 
it was fascinating and absorbing. They de- 
plored Wilmot's decision to go to the devil, but 
knowing their man, they realized the folly of 
trying to divert him, and, accordingly, each of 
of them, actuated by friendship and the illusive 
influence of the wine that paints gauzy nothings 
on the brain of man, gave him the hand of 
fellowship and promised to aid him in his 
course. After all, they said, Wilmot was not 
bad at heart, but was making a crafty deal to 
get on his feet and no one would be hurt, save 
the girl, who was destined to disappointmemt 
in any event. She was young, and the action 
of her lover would soon be forgotten and set 
down as another sad evidence of the frailty of 
human nature and the actual repletion of man's 
depravity. 

Developments demonstrated that Wilmot had 
made a careful study of the situation before he 
announced his method of striking for gold at 
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the cost of that which every man holds dear. 
He was the master in this game of chess and 
knew his puppets well. He had the advantage 
from the start — the advantage of a villain 
playing with conscienceless weapons — and 
when he began the game, he was sure to check- 
mate. And he did. 

As he had forecast, the matter was hushed 
up and no breath of scandal escaped the lips of 
any one of the six persons interested. Once 
Wilniot regretted his part, when he heard in- 
directly that his former fiancee was pros- 
trated with grief and mortification. But he 
had gone too far to turn back, and in cold 
blooded fashion, dismissed the thought from 
his mind with a deep-drawn sigh. He con- 
tinued his double life at the University and 
finally when Class Day rolled around, he ac- 
quitted himself to the satisfaction of those who 
had placed him where honors would fall to his 
lot. He took them all lightly, but with be- 
coming dignity, and left the institution just as 
he had entered it, with the reputation of being 
a retiring and unenthusiastic man — because he 
was a poet. 

Wilmot went to England with his ill-gotten 
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wealth and tried to forget his treacherous past, 
but ever and anon, it came up before his mind, 
and he knew the power it had over him. 

He laughingly said to himself as he dragged 
out an uncertain life in London, that the devil 
takes care of his own and he did not dispair. 

He wrote a good deal and met with con- 
siderable success. He made no effort to get 
employment, being satisfied to live comfortably 
and spend the remainder of his money. He 
wrote occasional vei-ses and sold some of thenj. 
He received favorable comments from the critics 
and watched his own rise in the world of 
lettera with interest but no pride, for he knew 
that all he wrote was purely mechanical. His 
poems were the result of painstaking effort and 
were written for the sole purpose of attracting 
notice and bringing in such returns as they 
merited. At last, he submitted a volume of 
poems to a publisher and was gratified to have 
him accept it. When it came out and the 
critics began to sound the praises of the new 
poet and print flattering biographical sketches of 
his life, he smiled sardonically and thanked the 
Prince of Darkness for keeping faith with him. 

Flushed with success and zealous to try his 
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luand again in the pitchy caldron, Percy 
Wilmot decided to quit England and return to 
the United States. As he had anticipated, his 
departure was heralded abroad and when he 
reached New York, he found himself famous 
among the litterateurs. Editors sought him out 
and asked him for poems — anything would do, 
just as long as his name was signed to them — 
and publishers put him up at the several clubs 
frequented by those engaged in the gentle craft 
of bookmaking. He was interviewed and gave 
out many interesting facts concerning his life 
abroad, and when pressed about his future 
work, he said that he did not intend to put 
forth another volume until he had finished a 
novel of modern life which he was gradually 
developing. No one could get from him the 
title or scope of this book, and it became the 
subject of discussion at afternoon teas. 

In the meantime, Wilmot kept up appear- 
ances and seemed to be prosperous, but every- 
body knew that he was not making his money 
from his book, and magazine poems. Besides, 
he had no editorial connection and sought none. 
In fact, he had declined several flattering 
offers, and this being current gossip, it gave 
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him standing as a man of independent wealth. 
This rumor enhanced his popularity and in an 
incredibly short time he became the center of 
the artistic coterie, from whence he exercised 
his power and ruled as the newest prince of 
the dilettanti. 

The path of deception was unusually smooth 
for Percy Wilmot, He was as crafty as he was 
designing. For years, his life had been shaped 
on lines of policy. Every development had 
been carefully considered with an ulterior pur- 
pose, and as he worked toward a goal which 
most people would call success, he knew in real- 
ity that it was simply a means to an end — the 
triumph of his depravity. Wilmot moved 
about his world with a sinister intent. Hq 
pretended to be wholly absorbed in his pro- 
fession and deeply interested in his new book. 
In truth, he was conscious of only one controll- 
ing motive and that was to win for liimself a 
rich wife and make himself secure for life. 

It must not be inferred that Wilmot for an 
instant considered the proposition in the light 
of a reformation. Far from it, for he was now 
possessed with maniacal desire to do evil for 
evil's sake. 
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At length, he met a young girl from the 
West who was visiting in the metropolis. She 
was comely and interesting enough to attract 
the attention of any poet, and Wilmot had 
wisely bided his time until people would not 
point scornfully at him as a fortune-hunter. 
He had had many girls with rich fathers tlirown 
at his head, almost, knowing full well they 
would gladly exchange their fortunes for his 
name. But, Wilmot was too shrewd to be 
trapped in this fashion. No; he waited for a 
girl with soft, dreamy blue eyes, who was 
blessed with an engaging face and figure, and 
who had the necessary fortune to accomplish 
his ends. 

He realized that he might have to wait for 
such a girl to turn up, but he knew that such 
girls existed and with sublime confidence in 
the fidelity of his chosen master, he waited 
with patience until she crossed his path. And 
when she came, he pressed his suit with the 
fire of a demon. He felt the first enthusiastic 
impulse of his life and he employed every 
subtle means to make her his. He wooed her 
night and day. He declared his love in no 
uncertain terms. He told her she was the 
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ideal of his life, the sweet vision that had ever 
inspired his hest thoughts, and the unconscious 
Ian the of his poems. 

Women, as a rule, are hero worshippers, and 
this particular one was no exception. She 
knew of Wilmot's reputation and was easily 
swayed by the ardor of his suit. She believed 
she loved him and regarded him as an upright 
and noble lover. She accepted him and then 
the first difference rose between them. He in- 
sisted upon an immediate marriage and she de- 
murred. She thought she should be married at 
home, in the usual course of weddings, and was 
unwilling to take the step without the complete 
and full sanction of her family. 

Wilmot's plan was to be married quietly and 
hastily in New York, but under the circum- 
stances he deemed it a matter of policy to grant 
her logical request, and, in agreeing, after a 
lover-like remonstrance, he strengthened his 
case in the mind of the woman he was about to 
deceive. He exacted a promise, however, for 
an early date and it was arranged that they 
should leave directly for the West and lay the 
matter before her father. 

Being an actor, so clever that he could de- 
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lude a woman, he entertained no fears regarding 
his success with a man, even if the man were 
the father of the woman, since she would appeal 
in his behalf. Her father was not easily moved 
and it required all the arts of a practiced villain 
to impress him with the sincerity of the attach- 
ment, but, for the sake of his daughter he sanc- 
tioned the wedding in one month. The engage- 
ment was announced and the papers commented 
freely on the matter, setting forth the romance 
in the case, all of which interested the girl and 
pleased her father, who fancied that his daugh- 
ter was marrying a celebrity, who seemed to be 
all he represented himself to be — a gentleman 
with an independence and talents which would 
make him famous. 

When they were married, Wilmot took his 
bride to New York and began living a loveless 
existence. The sequence was, that in less than 
six months his bride went back home, whither 
she had been called by her father's orders, it 
appearing that her health was seriously im- 
paired by her great disappointment. 

To be sure, Wilmot had treated her kindly 
and had tried to be a true and devoted husband, 
but the absence of love could not be disguised. 
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Slie soon realized that she liad been duped, but 
even then gave her husband the benefit of 
charity and believed that he had labored under 
a fascination, which is so often mistaken for 
love. 

When she had gone, Wilmot sighed, for he 
was relieved, and set about completing plans 
for his final coup. He wrote frequent letters 
to his wife and renewed his protestations of 
devotion. He was solicitous for her health and 
urged her speedy return to his lonely life. He 
constructed his letters skilfully, and, had any 
woman save his own wife been the recipient, 
she would not have doubted the author. These 
lettera, like every act in his career, were sent 
with a purpose known only to the writer; and 
when his wife, woman-like, replied in kind, in a 
supreme effort to bring her husband to a full 
realization of the true cause of her illness and 
of her longing for his love as well as his care 
and protection, Wilmot treasured them, not for 
their worth nor the evidence of his wife's nobil- 
ity, but because he wanted to use them. 

Finally, the time was ripe for him to make 
his last play in this episode of his life. He 
consulted his attorneys, told them all the facts, 
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and placing in their hands the entire corre- 
spondence, directed them to bring suit against 
his father-in-law for alienating his wife's affec- 
tions and causing her to live apart from him. 

The suit was prepared and filed, the sum of 
$100,000.00 being asked as damages, and the 
case at once attracted the attention of the 
world. And, strange to say, every newspaper 
in the country that commented on the matter, 
took the part of the injured husband, for the 
facts were patent that he was blameless. 

Percy Wilmot went to his clubs and moved 
quietly in his usual haunts. He affected a sad 
expression and declined to discuss his domestic 
difficulties with anyone. He refused to give 
out an interview to the reporters who hounded 
him, saying simply that he had no quarrel with 
his wife with whom he had lived happily, and 
that the suit was directed against her father. 
Once he said to a reporter that he would not 
sue for a divorce. He did not want a divorce 
— he wanted his wife. 

And so the matter dragged along awaiting 
the pleasure of the Court until the case could 
come to trial. Wilmot was sitting in his hand- 
somely furnished library one morning 
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some three months later. He had read his 
mail and found a letter from his attorneys 
stating that the case was set for trial. A 
cruel smile played about his mouth as he con- 
templated the approach of his victory. He had 
waited long for the end and worked cautiously 
that there might be no slip. He saw the 
conclusion of his great manoeuvre in sight and 
congratulated himself that it would work out 
according to his plans just as the former affair 
had done, and he wondered how long it would 
be before he could settle matters and sail for 
Paris, never to return. He conceived that he 
might lead an aimless, artistic life in the 
French capitol during the rest of his life on the 
money he was to realize, and when the time 
came to pay the debt of nature, he would go to 
his chosen reward with a smile on his lips, for, 
like Faust, he would have received the full 
measure of his life on earth. 

Percy Wilmot's day dream was interrupted 
by a sharp knocking at his door, and when he 
responded to the call, he was greeted by 
the familiar voice of one of his old college 
chums. Wilmot was surprised at the un- 
expected visit, for he had seen none of his 
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three companions in his first self-blackmailing 
episode since he had left college. He welcomed 
him warmly, but his cordial reception was 
met with coldness. 

"Indeed," exclaimed Wilmot, raising his eye 
brows in surprise, "to what fortune do I owe 
the honor of this visit? Pray, what service may 
I be to you?" 

"I simply called this morning, Wilmot, on a 
little matter of business, and, while I do not 
expect your thanks, yet, I want to give you 
some sound advice." 

"I was not aware that I asked your advice," 
he replied curtly. 

"Very true; but I propose to give it to you, 
at any rate. You are cognizant that I am not 
ignorant of your methods and your history, and 
I came to say to you that the best thing you 
can do is to drop the suit you have in hand." 

"Thank you, very kindly for your interest, I 
trusted you once with a secret and if you wish 
to play the part of a traitor to a man who was 
once your best friend, you are certainly free to 
do it. I scarcely hoped for anything different 
and am fully prepared to meet the issue. 
That matter is past and gone. The young 
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woman in the case is married and the incident 
is closed — I beg to inform you that I defy you to 
tell all you know, and I decline to act on your 
suggestion. That afifair has no connection with 
the present suit and I am resolved to stand my 
ground, however zealously some persons may 
strive to attack my character." 

"No, Wilmot, you are mistaken in my 
course. The incident to which you refer is a 
thing of the past and it has no connection with 
this matter. I shall not say anything about it 
unless you force me to do it. But, I have 
some connection with this case, for your wife 
is my cousin. My uncle is waiting down stairs 
and is ready to let the matter drop if you will 
withdraw your suit and allow my cousin to 
secure a divorce." 

"My compliments to your uncle and say I 
will do nothing of the kind." 

"I am sorry you take this view of the matter, 
Wilmot, for I assure you we have all the facts 
connected with your escapades and intend to 
show you no mercy. You will be branded as a 
scoundrel and your private life will be shown to 
the world. We will ruin you, forever. We will 
defeat you. Now, sir, what is your answer?" 
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"Call your uncle and I will tell him in your 
presence what I will do. It is beyond your 
power to defeat me." 

A few minutes later Wilmot was face to face 
with his father-in-law and his friend of former 
days. 

"Be seated, getitlemeu, I will be at your 
service in a moment," said Wilmot, as he wrote 
rapidly at his table. 

Presently, he laid his pen aside and calmly 
surveyed his visitors. After a pause, he said: 
"Gentlemen, you think you have trapped me, 
but permit me to say that I am not defeated. 
You have asked me to withdraw my suit for 
damages and I respectfully decline to do it. 
It is true that my record is not wholly clean, 
but it is not my intention to allow you to purge 
it for me. I am quite competent to attend to 
that without your assistance. I have played a 
daring game and up to this good hour, I have 
won every stake and I am going to play my 
hand to the end." 

"Then you intend to proceed with the suit", 
asked his father-in-law, "notwithstanding our 
ability to break down your evidence by pre- 
senting your true character?" 
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"Begging your pardon," said Wilmot, coolly, 
"I have not said what I will do; I have simply 
told you what I will not do. Now, sirs — and 
I might say, with truth, my masters — you can- 
not harm me in the least for I have pursued 
my course with my eyes open. I care not one 
rap for disgrace. To me that is impossible, for 
I disgraced myself and my name years ago. 
My life has been one long and uninterrupted 
lie. What more can you gentlemen say to a 
jury? Let me assure you that I do not fear 
you and that your coming has accomplished 
but one thing and that is that I will not be 
able to carry out my future plans — but that 
is a matter of small moment. Years ago, I 
signed my bond to the devil and you have 
been his instruments to foreclose the mortgage 
a little sooner than I had anticipated, but I am 
ready for the settlement. 

" You will find in the top drawer yonder, a 
package of manuscript. It is my book which 
has caused so much comment, and from its pro- 
ceeds I had hoped to make suitable provision 
for my wife* It is the only legacy I have for 
her. Here is a statement that I have just writ- 
ten, setting forth to the world that I have been 
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grossly misjudged; that I have been insulted 
by both of you this morning; that you have of- 
fered a monetary compromise for me to with- 
draw my suit, and that I spurned it; that you 
have made it absolutely impossible for my sweet, 
little wife to return to me; and, that as my life 
is thus rendered blank, useless and loveless, 
through your cruelty, I have decided to end it 
all with this revolver." 

" Heavens, man !" exclaimed his father-in- 
law, springing to his feet, *' you will not do this 
terrible deed !" 

" Do not thwart me, at your peril," returned 
Wilmot, pointing his weapon at the head of his 
father-in-law, "I am a desperate man and will 
not hesitate to kill you if you do not stand where 
you are and witness the closing act in my life. 
You shall both live to tell the circumstances 
and say that I died as I have lived, boldly, fear- 
lessly, and above all, triumphant in my profli- 
gacy." 

He raised the pistol to his forehead and his 
father-in-law sprang upon him. Wilmot turned 
the weapon upon him and fired. The man fell 
with a bullet in his left arm. " Curse you," 
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cried Wilmot, " will you still attempt to cheat 
the devil of his duel" 

Quick as a flash, Wilmot placed the smoking 
barrel to his temple, and a moment later fell 
heavily forward, while the report reverberated 
through the room. 

His old college mate, pale and trembling in 
the awful presence of death, was staggered by a 
full realization of the tragedy. He stooped 
over his uncle and saw that the wound was not 
serious. He saw that his former companion 
was dead by his own hand, and then, before 
summoning aid, he went over to the desk and 
took out the manuscript. 

It was a great package of blank paper and on 
the top was written: 

•'A POET WITHOUT A SOUL." 

"J. Novel of Modern Life'^ 
»By Percy Wilmot." 




A Material Millennium 

BOSTON people are justly proud of 
their historic Common. The thou- 
sands who press through its broad 
walks during the week, enjoy a breath 
of clear air in the midst of the busy rush with- 
out appreciating the blessings bequeathed to 
them by the founders of the city who specified 
in the original charter that it should be public 
property forever. And it has been preserved 
inviolate despite the scheming and conniving of 
speculating politicians. The people have had 
a place of meeting where they felt they were 
indeed partakers in the liberty our forefathers 
bought at so dear a cost. The rights of the 
children to coast down Flag-staff hill have 
never been questioned, and upon this hallowed 
ground any man may address a gathering of his 
fellows if they will but listen to him, without 
interference from the police. On Sunday after- 
noons the Charles street mall presents a most 
interesting appearance, which is at once demo- 
cratic and unique. Here it is that certain agi- 
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tators mount a temporary stand to address the 
men who gather in groups or lounge on near- 
by benches. All classes of men are in the mot- 
ley crowd. Some have come to listen and to 
learn. Some have stopped by chance to ob- 
serve the doings of this representation of the 
body politic. Some have come to preach the 
gospel and others to discuss economic and social 
problems of paramount importance to the work- 
ingman. Many a good man has expounded a 
theory to the crowds, believing that he was giv- 
ing to the world the product of his thought and 
serious eflfort, unconscious how few of his hear- 
ers undei-stood the first proposition in his argu- 
ment. Yet, much good seed has been sown and 
doubtless has Avrought changes in the lives of 
outcasts and pensive tramps who sought refuge 
on the Common in the days that have gone by. 
It was upon such a scene that I looked, from 
the club window early in the afternoon of a July 
Sunday. I had breakfasted late and read the 
morning papers. On account of the oppressive 
heat I indulged in a very liglit lunch and de- 
cided to take a stroll in the Public Garden to 
while away an hourbefore keeping an appoint- 
ment with a friend who was to meet me in time 
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for dinner. Lighting a cigar I sauntered forth 
thinking of nothing in particular unless it were 
the heat. When I had crossed Beacon street 
I was attracted to the group nearest the gate 
by recognizing in the speaker a man whom I 
had met some years ago. He was highly edu- 
cated and was a speaker of considerable ability. 
I was surprised to see that he had joined the 
ranks of public nobodies, for he had been a 
professor in some lesser college before I knew 
him. He had come to Boston because his origi- 
nal ideas did not please those with whom he 
had been associated and because he had been 
attracted by the phantom of liberty of speech 
and action, which he thought vouchsafed to 
him a broad field of activity. I had known 
him as a man of strong prejudices who dared to 
set up his opinion, which invariably concurred 
with that of the latest theorist, against the com- 
bined arguments of the world. Such a man 
should succeed; but he had failed at every 
step. Now I saw him speaking on the Com- 
mon. 

A few steps further I came upon another 
group having socialism held up as the panacea 
for all the ills which beset humanity. The 
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speaker was advocating governnieiital coutrol 
of railroads and telegraphs and pointing out the 
plain evils of the existing order, without offer- 
ing a more definite substitute than the general 
terms, social reform, equality, communism and 
human brotherhood. A party of Evangelists 
were holding a service next to the Socialist, and 
then came delegations of God's Volunteers, the 
Salvation Army, Christian Scientists and what 
not. The largest crowd, however, was a little 
removed. A bright purple banner with the in- 
scription, " Knowledge is Truth," told me that 
it was a meeting of Theosophists. I knew that 
theosophy had made great progress in Boston 
and that they had a hall and library on Beacon 
Hill, but I could not comprehend why they 
were taking their theories out on the Common. 
I had never been able to grasp their philosophy 
and wondered how they expected any man to 
understand it in half an hour's talk. Still, 
their banner was decidedly attractive and might 
awaken interest. 

An old fellow who had been a sailor in his 
prime, was telling his many shortcomings in an 
effort to save his hearers the pangs of remorse 
which he felt. He described graphically how 
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his conversion had resembled that of Saul of 
Tarsus, when he heard the words ringing with 
a strange seriousness in his ears: " Why perse- 
cutest thou me ?" And while I was yet listen- 
ing to his personal experience, I turned to 
another group which seemed to be excited over 
the statements of a scholarly looking man who 
held their attention. There was a clerical air 
and an almost inspired expression about the 
man, and as I marked the growing interest I 
drew nearer and joined the edge of the crowd. 

" My brethren, I do not come here to-day to 
rouse you into frenzy," said the speaker, earn- 
estly, " nor would I seek to influence one of you 
to accept my statements if I did not believe it 
my solemn duty to warn you of the near ap- 
proach of the millennium. We are not per- 
mitted to know the exact day and hour, but it 
is closer than any of us realize. I have received, 
by signs and by dreams, revelations which I 
firmly believe to be divine, foretelling the great 
change. And that change will be, my brethren, 
that the Christ is to come down out of heaven 
surrounded by a great company of angels, as 
we are taught, and will establish His kingdom 
in Jerusalem. 
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" ^Thus saith the Lord: I am returned unto 
Zion, and will dwell in the midst of Jerusalem; 
and Jerusalem shall be called the City of Truth.' 
It is my purpose to-day to bring this awful truth 
liome to everyone of you. Are you ready to re- 
ceive the Saviour? Are you waiting and watch- 
ing and praying for Him to come? And if He 
should come as a thief in the night shall He 
find your lamps all trimmed and burning? If 
He should come this very night would you be 
among the faithful to whom it is promised in 
the gospel to be with Him and to rule with 
Him? Oh, my brothers, stop in your mad rush 
after worldly gain and think of these things. 
Think of the fate that awaits them who are 
not ready when the bridegroom cometh — dark- 
ness and doom and death! Now is the accept- 
ed time; the day of salvation is at hand; yea, 
even the end of the world." 

A sudden blindness overcame me and I shud- 
dered. In the instant the speaker and the 
eager crowd vanislied from my view, and more 
than that, I heard a rumbling, whirring noise 
impinging on my eardrums. Then I pitched 
forward on my face and the noise and com- 
motion was extreme. Men cried aloud and 
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tried to stay tLe crowd which pressed about me 
on all sides. As they carried me apart a short 
distance, I heard distinctly the words pulsing 
in an undertone, "Why persecutest thou me?" 

The nature of my affliction I could not tell. 
I was conscious of everything going on around 
me, yet I was powerless to speak or to see, and 
I might as well say, or to move. I hoped for 
the best and awaited anxiously the result of 
the physicians' examination. They were un- 
able to agree upon a diagnosis and it was 
decided to give me some medicine and allow 
me to rest until morning, for there was no 
immediate danger and my blindness and in- 
activity might pass off. 

They had scarcely left me when I heard news- 
boys calling aloud: *'Extra! ! Extra ! ! All 
about Christ's Avent ! The new Kingdom at 
Jerusalem! The Millenium begins tomorrow! 
Extra!'' 

This was an extraordinary announcement 
and I essayed to reach the window — but I 
could not move I Ah, was this the result of my 
unbelief of the message I had heard on the 
Common; was I to be punished for scoffing by 
an utter inability to save myself in the presence 
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of this supreme awakening? I would cry 
out to God for mercy. But I could not speak; 
I could only think my prayer — and I could 
hardly do that for the memories of my past 
deeds crowded so fast upon me that I beheld 
myself the most miserable of sinners, scarcely 
daring to sue for pardon in the face of the final 
crisis. 

The hum of voices reached my ears. Those 
that were individual were keyed high as if the 
owner were under a great strain. The noise 
increased and I longed to know the cause. Pre- 
sently, I heard shouts and commands and a 
steady tread as of thousands of soldiers on the 
march. As they di'ew nearer I could dis- 
tinguish aboA'e the clamor the airs of well known 
songs. I fancied that the army of the faithful 
were on the way to meet the Christ. Oh, that 
I might be in that glad throng ! If I could 
but witness their triumphant march ! But 
alas, I could not see ! 

Shouts and discord soon drowned all music 
and the regular tramp could be heard no more 
for the unbounded enthusiasm of the marchers 
had destroyed discipline and it was but a howl- 
ing mob, which threatened to envelop the city 
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in its violence and superhuman power. 
Occasionally, cries and shrieks of those in 
distress — poor mortals who had perhaps been 
crushed in the ruthless mob — reached my ears, 
but the rumble of the mob itself seemed to be 
moving onward. I was wondering what the 
end would be when to my amazement I could 
see the vast throng in all its confusion — but I 
saw nothing within the room! 

I beheld the wild rush of maddened men 
who ran into the thickest of the crowd to 
struggle with those already exhausted and des- 
pairing. Without reason they pressed forward 
over the bodies of the fainting and the dying, 
bearing their purple banners on high. The 
shouts of the victors rang out above the general 
howl only to be followed by the cries of the 
perishing. Thus the conflict continued to grow 
fiercer each moment. It had long since out- 
grown the limits of a panic. It was a carnage 
where human life was not held at a pin's value 
— where it was not even considered. And 
wherefore? Bloodshed and murder and self- 
destruction were queer accompaniments in a 
grand triumphant march of the redeemed of 
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God who had gathered to welcome the Christ 
who was to set up His kingdom on earth. 

In watching the fearful battle for life from 
somewhere and in a manner I cannot explain, 
I forgot that I was forbidden to join in the 
sometime joyous host that had passed me by. 
I felt a sense of infinite relief in realizing that 
I was out of harm's way and had miraculously 
escaped a death which seemed all the more 
direful because it was the result of a gigantic 
effort to be saved. 

All night long the frenzied people raged 
and in the early morning such as had survived 
flocked to the water's edge, and cried for boats 
to bear them hence, even to Jerusalem, the holy 
city, yea even unto the feet of the King. 

That day pandemonium reigned in the land. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific, there was a 
general uprising, for the telegraphs had spread 
the news to the smallest village. Trains and 
vehicles of every description were urged on 
to the coast and abandoned while the inland 
people huiTied to join the multitude. All 
along the eastern coast the scene was precisely 
the same. The Newport harbor on ffite days 
was never flecked with more sails than it pre- 
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sented this morning. The Boston harbor was 
filled with vessels as far out as Boston Light, 
and at New York, ferrj boats and small craft 
had put to sea loaded to the guards with 
human freight. Outside the harbor they might 
be lashed together and withstand the waves, if 
indeed, they were not run down by the great 
boats which ply between the continents. Thus 
every vessel, whether cat-boat or ship, was on 
its dangerous journey with thousands of souls 
aboard long before the ever increasing multi- 
tude realized that they were left behiDd. 

In every direction, as far as the eye could 
see, the mighty host extended. Why they were 
there none could tell. They had followed the 
first impulse and had turned eastward. Now 
they saw the ships moving off in the distance 
and understood with bitterness that there were 
no more to carry the rest. They could not re- 
trace their steps, for the railroad tracks and the 
roads were blocked by others, still crushing on 
to join the throng. They saw no manifestation 
of the Christ and yet they dared not question 
the truth of the Advent, for all the world had 
responded to the summons. What then, were 
they to do ? 
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The countiy had been depopulated in less 
than a day; the people had come through blood- 
shed and hardship to join the multitude making 
their pious pilgrimage, only to find themselves 
homeless and wearied and fainting in the fear, 
ful presence of famine and death. When they 
began to reason and to consider their perilous 
situation, cries of anguish rose high above the 
tumult, and the prayers of the sufferers rent 
the air in their piteous intensity. The glory 
of their enthusiasm had departed , their dreams 
of salvation and power had been illusions, and 
the tumult which a moment before had been 
characterized by shouts of victory, was burdened 
with supplications fierce in tragic earnestness 
and the mournful wail of despair. 

Observing all this, I marveled. I tried to 
reconcile this melancholy scene with the uni- 
veiTsal triumph of Christianity which I had been 
taught to anticipate. Was this the universal 
peace that was to be instituted with the new 
kingdom? Was this the fulfilment of the 
prophecy that " the redeemed of the Lord shall 
return and come with singing unto Zion; and 
everlasting joy shall be upon their head; they 
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ahall obtain gladness and joy; and sorrow and 
mourning shall flee away?" 

Then a voice of incomparable sweetness 
whispered in my ear : " This know also, that 
in the last days perilous times shall come. 
There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth." 

Truly, then, this was the final struggle. The 
millennium was at hand. For the wicked the 
great day of wrath had come and none would 
be able to stand, but the faithful were to receive 
crowns of righteousness and appear with Christ 
and rule with Him forever. Could it be that 
that vast multitude of human beings whose 
agony I had witnessed were among the doomed ? 
I was bewildered. I could not believe that 
none would be saved. I felt that many would 
reap the reward — but how ? 

It was not for me to inquire into the manner of 
their salvation. Indeed I had no inclination to 
think farther about it, for my attention was 
directed to an inexplicable and startling revela- 
tion. I was as one under a spell in the pres- 
ence of the most august vision. The great 
light allowed me but one glance. But it was 
enough. I beheld an innumerable company of 
angels coming in the clouds with great power 
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and glory, and the new Jerusalem descending 
out of heaven! 

The celestial magnificence of the manifesta- 
tion was beyond the power of words. I was 
filled with reverence and awe. I would fall 
down and woi*ship. The supernatural brilliancy 
of that momentary view quite overpowered me 
— and miraculously the light vanished as a 
lightning flash and naught but darkness re- 

mained. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

When I opened my eyes the doctors told me 
that I had been overcome by the heat and had 
spent the night in their care, but was now well 
enough to go to my office. I have never been 
able to determine whether the events which 
transpired during my illness had a psychologi- 
cal explanation or not, but whenever I am near 
the Common something tells me that I .had a 
divine premonition. 



^ 



In An Old Horace 

IT was a May afternoon. The fresh, green 
grass; the clear, sweet air; the soft, blue 
sky; the warmth of the southward sun — 
all things invited Robert Castleman away 
from his gloomy thoughts out into Nature's 
cheerfulness. But he heeded not the invitation. 
Into his dark eyes crept a vague look of sad- 
ness, that contrasted strangely with liis sur- 
roundings. Beneath his window people passed 
and repassed, but he did not see them. His 
thoughts were following in the capricious path 
of precious memories, ever going on and on in 
the labyrinth of recollection, yet never reaching 
a goal. 

In fact he was dreaming so seriously that he 
hardly noticed a rapping at his door. When 
he awoke to the realization that some one 
wanted to see him, he called out for that some- 
body to come in. 

It was his classmate, Weston, who opened 
the door and rushed into the room. He an- 
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nounced himself with a boisterous " Hello, 
Bob I" which, although it showed his intimacy, 
did not seem in keeping with the impressive 
stillness that pervaded the elegantly-furnished 
study. Robert continued to look out the 
window, while he held on his knee an open 
book. Weston quickly observed that his friend 
was in low spirits, and, seeking to cheer him up, 
and at the same time to overcome the shock of 
his sudden entrance, asked in a sympathetic 
tone: *' What's gone wrong with you, old man ?'* 

" Oh, nothing in particular, Harry; I have 
been reading Landor, and whenever I read his 
' Rose Aylmer' it makes me sad." 

" It is indeed beautiful," he commented, 
" would you object to reading it aloud ?" 

" Not at all," replied Robert, as he picked up 
the book, already open to the place, and read: 

" Ah, what avails the sceptered race ? 

Ah, what the form divine ? 
What every virtue, every grace ? 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

"Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 

May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 

I consecrate to thee." 
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He closed the book and laid it down rever- 
ently. For a moment a sensation of uneasiness 
seemed to take hold of him and caused his face 
to sadden. He ran his fingers through his hair 
and stared vacantly at his hand. Then he 
crossed the room and stood looking at a giil's 
picture that hung over the mantel. It was a 
crayon sketch of a beautiful face in which was 
depicted sincerity and sympathy. 

The little round clock on the mantel ticked 
aAvay for half a minute, but neither spoke. 
Then Robert broke the silence by exclaiming: 
" Why, Harry, it seems to affect you in the same 
way it does me." 

" Well, to tell the truth, it does ; it awakens 
a flood of * memories and of sighs.' But, con- 
found it, there is no use in letting this senti- 
mental stuff make us sad — let us change the 
subject. How are your horses ?" he asked, and 
he turned his eyes toward the photographs of 
two thoroughbreds. 

" Oh, Bob and Bessie are doing well ; going 
to run this spring, and may do something," 
replied Robert. 

Robert Castleman was a Kentuckian, and 
lived near Lexington. His father owned a 
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large stock farm and took great pride in his 
horses. Robert inherited a fondness for them; 
Bob and Bessie were his own. He had named 
them, and thus having a horse named for him- 
self, he was indeed a thorough Kentuckian. He 
had another hobby, however, and that was 
books. During his four years in college he had 
collected a good library. Against the walls 
were five or six well-stocked cases. One in 
particular, which stood just under the pictures 
of the two horses, was filled with handsomely 
bound editions of the poets. 

Harry's eyes now rested upon an old book, 
leather-covered and worn by handling, which 
extended a little above the tops of the other 
books on one of the shelves in this particular 
case. 

For a minute he looked sharply at it; then 
he stepped over and examined it. 

This discovery opened a new channel of con- 
versation and he ejaculated: " Well, Bob, what 
in the name of common sense are you doing 
with this old Horace in here among these gilt- 
top books ?" 

Robert sat down at his desk and opened the 
top drawer. He took up a folded sheet of note 
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paper and laid it down before him. Then he 
turned round and looked at his friend, who was 
carelessly turning the pages of the book. Pres- 
ently he said: "Harry, we have been class- 
mates for nearly four years and I believe I can 
trust you with a secret. I should not have told 
you if you had not referred to that old book. 
But I must tell some one, and the fates have 
evidently selected you to listen to me." 

" All right," Harry answered, lightly, " your 
secret shall be as safe with me as with yourself; 
go ahead," and he lounged back easily in his 
chair and prepared to hear the story, still hold- 
ing the volume. 

" Perhaps you have noted," continued Robert, 
" that the Horace belonged to Robert Prescott, 
and that he was at Transylvania University in 
1809. His son owns the farm next to ours in 
Kentucky. One day while I was there during 
the vacation, after my Freshman year, I got 
hold of that book. 

" Now I had been on friendly terms with the 
Prescotts all my life, and when I started for 
College Bessie Prescott was only sixteen years 
old. When I went back a year later, I found. 
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not the little girl I had left, but the most charm- 
ing young woman I had ever seen. 

^^ It did not take me long to satisfy myself 
that I was in love with her, and I asked her to 
marry me. I learned that she had thought 
more of me, even from childhood, than I im- 
agined, but she would not give me an answer 
for three days. 

«^ It so happened that on the third day follow- 
ing we had wandered up into the attic of the 
old stone house, which had been standing since 
1797, to overhaul the relics which had accumu- 
lated there. With my fondness for books, I 
made at once for a box of her grandfather^^ 
school books. Most of these had long since be- 
come obsolete, through our progressive educa- 
tional system of changing text books every 
other year. 

" ' How odd it is,' said Bessie — I can almost 
hear her now — 'How odd it is, Robert, that 
your name is the same as grandfather's and 
mine the same as grandmother's,' while she 
looked at the faded signature of Robert Prescott 
on the fly leaf of one of the relics. 

" Not long after that, when we had nearly 
exhausted the small store, Bessie took up that 
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Horace, and as she did so, a sheet of paper fell 
from between its pages. She picked it up, read 
it carefully and seemed lost in deep thought. 
I was watching her closely and imagined that 
I saw color rising in her cheeks, but her eyes 
were fixedly gazing on the yellow sheet of paper 
before her. 

" Then she gave it to me, but said nothing. 

" This is the paper that had been preserved 
in that old book so long." 

Then he handed it to Harry, who read as 
follows: 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

" My Dearest Robert : I have prayerfully 
considered your proposition of last Sunday. I 
have decided to accept your proffered love, and, 
in return, to offer mine and to subscribe myself 
now and forever. 

Your own, 

Elizabeth. 

" N. B. — I send this by hand." 

*'Then I knew that Bessie would be my 
wife," continued Robert, " and we spent the rest 
of the summer talking of the future. 

" I was the happiest man in the State, but I 
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had to come back to Harvard, for I was resolved 
not to marry until I got my degree. I have 
worked hard and you know where I stand in 
my class, but since the Christmas holidays I 
have had no interest in my work, because, Harry, 
while I was at home, Bessie died." 

The poor fellow threw himself upon the couch 
and wept like a child. Harry looked with 
moist eyes at the portrait above the mantel. 
The face seemed to reflect the sadness of the 
broken-hearted man lying on the sofa. 

Harry got up and slipped out of the room. 
He knew why Robert Castleman was reading 
" Rose Aylmer." 
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